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A Glance at the Contents— 





New Books. 


Notes appear on the following new 
corporated Accountants’ Year Book, 1931, and 
Installations and Appliances,’’ by A. T. Gilbert. 


Petrographic Treatment of Coal. 


This subject is dealt with by Mr. John L. Strevens, 
who states that the technical separation of coal into vitrain, 
clarain, durain, and fusain is possible by elastic percussion, 
and the methods worked out are simple and economically 
sound. It is best achieved in pendulum mills in associa- 
tion with preliminary dry dressing where the ash content 
of coal is high. The vitrain fraction is best adapted for 
coke manufacture. The clarain-durain fraction is best 
adapted for retorting, gas<manufacture, hydrogenation, 
and for blending with gas-poor and highly swelling coals, 
and also as raw material for low-temperature cokes. The 
fusain can be directly applied for powdered fuel firing. 


books: In- 
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Film of Holmes Products. 


The Yorkshire Junior Gas Association visited the works 
of Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., at Huddersfield, on 
Feb. 21, when, in addition to inspecting the works, the 
members saw films of Holmes products. These films were 
originally shown on the firm’s stand at the British Indus- 
tries Fair (Gas Section), Birmingham, last year, and have 
since been exhibited to several Associations of Gas En- 
gineers and other technical bodies. They are particularly 
useful to those having in their charge any of the many 
special plants and processes installed by Messrs. Holmes, 
as the internal construction and provision for replacement 
of parts, and the general repair and maintenance of the 
plants, are clearly shown. 


On the Electrical Side. 


Discussed this week are the recently-issued annual re- 
port of the Yorkshire Electric Power Company, and the 
proceedings at the annual meeting. Although the report 
states that there has again been a growth in the demand 
for elec ‘tricity, and that no efforts have been spared to 
encourage new methods of utilization, it does not appear 
from the receipts (actual sale of current not being given) 
that this has been of substantial dimensions. The Com- 
pany is making application for powers to supply electricity 
in certain parts of Lincolnshire and the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, so that further substantial additions to capital 
are foreshadowed. Already the Company supplies ‘‘ some 
200 country towns and villages ”’ with electricity. 


New Glover-West Verticals 


We give an account of an official inspection of the 
reconstructed carbonizing plant at the Gas-Works of the 
Johnstone Corporation. The annual make last year was 
142 million c.ft., which figure almost represented the total 
ou!put obtainable irom the Wilson vertical retort bench, 
and as considerable resetting was necessary the Gas En- 
gineer, Mr. W. A. Dearden, submitted a report to the 
Town ‘Counce il recommending the reconstruction of the re- 
tort bench to give a bigger output, complete with waste- 
heit recovery plant, electric hoist, and coke storage 
heppers. The repo.t was adopted, and the work entrusted 
to Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement Company, Ltd. Six 
50-in. ** New Model”? Glover-West retorts, capable of a 
to‘al nominal daily output of 600,000 c.ft., were installed. 


Joint Gas Conference. 


We publish a full report of the proceedings at the 
Joint Gas Conference held at the British Industries Fair, 
Birmingham, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of 
oa week. The addresses of Sir Arthur Duckham and Dr. 

- H. Lander were published in the ** Journau ”’ for Feb. 

; the remaining address—that of Sir Francis Goodenough 

— al be found on later pages. 


The Principles of Salesmanship. 


Sir Francis Goodenough’s address on the principles of 
salesmanship formed a worthy conclusion to a highly suc 
cessful Joint Gas C onference at Birmingham. In summing 
up the primary principles of salesmanship, Sir Francis re- 
minds members of the Industry that every business exists 
for the service of the community in gener ral and of the 
individual customer in particular. Every employee of the 
Gas Industry should be reminded that his ultimate em- 
ployer is the customer. Scrupulous performance of con- 
tract or promise, alike as to time, quality, and quantity, 
states Sir Francis, is the essence of sound commerce. All 
the principles can be summed up in the Golden Rule of 
“Do unto others what ye would that others should do 
unto you,’’ and do it with zeal, enthusiasm, and sincerity 
born of a desire to serve. 


Economic Position of the Gas Industry. 


A contributor to our pages to-day sets out a “ dis- 
passionate survey of the present position ’’ of our indus- 
try. Two of the points he makes are these: ‘‘ In many 
companies—probably in most companies—-chemistry is nol 
accorded a sufficiently important position. Gas- making 
is not an engineering job; it is a chemical operation. Gas 
engineers must be held to have done the industry a dis- 
service by refusing to admit chemists, qua chemists, to full 
membership of their Institution. ... Another character- 
istic of the gas industry is its insistence upon cheap plants. 
In too many cases, gas engineers are prone to install a 
plant which is low in first cost rather than one which, while 
more expensive initially, can be expected to cost less in 
repair and upkeep. There is also some disinclination to 
adopt new plant, and it is looked upon as a heresy for any 
small works to install a new process. 


“ee 


Conspiracy Charge at Nottingham. ; 

After a trial lasting eight days, sentences were passed 
at Nottingham Assizes on Saturday in the fraud and con- 
spiracy charges against a Nottingham Corporation Gas 
Department official and eight local tradesmen, who were 
charged with having defrauded the Corporation of sums 
which in the aggregate amounted to £67,900. Sentences 
were -passed by Mr. Justice Talbot as _ follows: 
Leonard William Garland Ball, 42, a Gas Department 
official, seven years’ penal servitude; Harry Wright 
Gardiner, 53, ironmonger, four years’ penal servitude; 
John Ernest Allen, 47, builder, three years’ penal servi- 
tude; Frank Mullis, 68, soap works proprietor, three years’ 
penal ‘servitude; Henry Rowland Deeley, 55, merchant, 15 
months’ imprisonment in the second division; Henry Flint 
Scotton, 47, timber merchant, 12 months’ imprisonment in 
the second division; Walter Ball, 56, builders’ merchants’ 
manager, six months’ imprisonment in the second division. 
Alfred Sisson, 44, master plumber, and Percy Sisson, 30, 
master plumber, were bound over. 





Well Worth While 


For another year the British Industries Fair has passed, 
and a pause may be made to look at the results. 
To a large extent these must’ be intangible, but there 
are many signs that once again the effort has been well 
worth while. Speaking on Saturday, Mr. William 
Graham (the President of the Board of Trade) said: 
‘** There is evidence that an increasing number of the 
trade buyers from 70 countries come not merely to see 
the Fair and perhaps to buy, but to use it as a matter 
of business routine. Moreover, important buyers and 
controllers of buying in this country who have not hither- 
to volunteered opinions on the Fair have said that this 
one was a great advance on any previous Fair in this 
country. It is evident from exhibitors’ statements that 
these buyers backed up their words by placing orders 
and making inquiries which will result in substantial 
business in the months to come.” 

A statement such as this must greatly encourage those 
who have taken part in the Fair, either as exhibitors or 
as organizers. Our chief interest, of course, is in the 
Castle Bromwich Section, and to all who have laboured 
so hard to make that branch of the Fair the success that 
it has been, the gratitude of the Gas Industry is due. 
This indebtedness was well voiced by Mr. C. S. Shapley 
(as reported on a later page of this issue of the “* Jour- 
NAL ”’) in the remark that ** the Fair was a great testi- 
monial to salesmanship in the Gas Industry.” 


Salesmanship to the Fore 


SALESMANSHIP was, of course, ‘the key-note to the Fair, 
as it may also be said to have been of the Joint Gas 
Conference which formed so important a feature of it. 
The addresses published in last week’s ** JouRNAL ”’ by 
Sir Arthur Duckham and Dr. C. H. Lander were full of 
inspiration. Each was strong in faith-forming qualities— 
the first thing of all that a salesman needs; for if he 
himself has not faith in that which he is endeavouring 
to sell, he cannot instil it into prospective customers. 
The third address dealt directly with salesmanship, and 
was by the exponent who above all others in the Gas 
Industry may be said to have made the subject his own 
—Sir Francis Goodenough, who showed what salesman- 
ship can, and should, be. Nay, what salesmanship must 
be, if the new conditions are to be successfully met. 
There is no getting away from this. As Sir Francis 
pointed out, the days of easily-secured business are gone; 
the days of strenuous competition are come, and new 
conditions demand new thought and outlook, new 
methods, new endeavour. 

That the Gas Industry is an efficient and progressive 
one was testified to by Lord Eustace Percy, and there 
was evidence of it on many occasions throughout the 
conference. An industry must be efficient and progres- 
sive that is continually seeking improvement. But how- 
ever great the efficiency, and however strong the spirit 
of progress, there is something else needed to aid sales- 
manship. This is an age of publicity, and we would 
commend to readers the remark of Dr. E. W. Smith that 
the Gas Industry should give much more outward sup- 
port to the smoke abatement movement, and especially 
to the Smoke Abatement Society of Great Britain. The 
Public Health Committees of most of the Corporations, 
he said, were represented in the Society, the electrical 
industry took a great interest in it, and it would be a 
very good thing if the Gas Industry was to support more 
actively than it had done the work of the Society. Here 
is an opportunity, and the Gas Industry should make 
the most of all its opportunities. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 
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Petrographic Separation 


Tue question of the mechanical separation of cox! into 
vitrain, clarain, durain, and fusain is exciting a greg} 
deal of interest at the present time—as, indeed, its im. 
portance merits. That the subject is being taken w 
seriously in Germany is indicated by the fact that , 
number of the leading coal dressing plant concerns, jy 
combination with the Ruhr Associated Mining interests, 
have adopted petrographic separation on the Lehmann 
principle, and intend to construct plants at various 
strategic centres. A few weeks ago the ‘* JournaL” 
recorded the recent work of Mr. C. P. Finn, who, as , 
result of a valuable study of the subject, has arrived 
at the startling conclusion that fusain is a valuable con- 
stituent of a coking slack, and that high volatile coal 
should be treated to conserve fusain for use in the coking 
slack. His suggestion is that the smallest sizes of dust 
should be screened out of the coal before it is washed, 
and that the dust produced during screening should 
be collected. Then the dry dust, rich in fusain, may 
be added in definite proportions to the coking slack 
and uniformly mixed. In this regard, however, it is 
necessary to proceed cautiously. It would, as Dr. 
Lessing has since pointed out, be very dangerous if the 
casual reader ran away with the idea that Mr. Finn 
recommended the addition of fusain per se as an un- 
doubted improvement. The quantity of fusain added, 
for example, should not exceed a maximum of 5 p.ct. 

a very different proposition from allowing the addition 
at random of all the free coal dust produced from any 
particular seam. , 

Then, in the * Journat ” for Jan. 28 last we pub- 
lished an abstract translation of an article by K. Leh- 
mann and E. Hoffmann in “ Gliickauf.”” These authors 
discuss the differences in the coke making properties of 
vitrain, clarain, durain, and fusain, and describe methods 
by means of which these constituents of coals may be con- 
centrated and subsequently employed under controlled 
conditions for the purposes for which each is most suited. 
Such a separation promises technically important. re- 
sults for particular types of coal; and we call attention 
to a paper by Mr. John Strevens before the Institute of 
Fuel, an extract of which contribution appears on later 
pages of the “* Journat ” to-day. Mr. Strevens’ paper, 
which also deals with the petrographic separation of coal 
by means of elastic percussion, is complementary to the 
article by Lehmann and Hoffmann. The author is of 
the opinion that the best method of separation, where 
the ash content of the coal is high, is by pendulum mills 
in association with preliminary dry cleaning. Tests have 
shown that the elastic percussive treatment results in 
almost complete separation of the fusain, without 
screening; and a vitrain content up to 85 p.ct. and a 
durain content up to 80 p.ct. may be obtained in the 
respective fractions. Broadly, says the author, the 
vitrain fraction is best adapted for coke manufacture, and 
the clarain-durain fraction for retorting, gas manufac- 
ture, hydrogenation, and blending with highly swelling 
coals. The fusain, he suggests, can be directly applied 
for powdered fuel firing or as a raw material for col- 
loidal fuel. ‘* Petrographiec separation . . . brings nearer 
the stage of the economic production of oil from solid 
carbonaceous material.’’ 

The work of the Midland Coke Research Committee, 
described by Mr. Finn, the investigations in Germany, 
and the remarks of several speakers in the discussion on 
Mr. Strevens’ paper, point to the facts that much more 
study is necessary before the possibilities of petrographic 
separation of coal can be properly gauged; that such 
study is likely to be well repaid; that the more research 
is carried out on coal, the more do the results demon- 
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strate the flexibility and potentialities of the carbonizing 
industries; and, finally, as a minor point, that the terms 
employed by various writers on this subject are, to say 
the least, confusing. There is need for more uniform 
nomenclature. 


Criticism and Suggestion 


A CONTRIBUTOR sets out in our pages to-day a “ dis- 
passionate survey of the present position ’’ of the gas 
industry. He praises; he criticizes; and he offers sug- 
gestions. Regarding the first aspect, he asks what other 
industries in this country can say that during the past 
few years there has been a steady increase in their turn- 
over. And this increase is all the more remarkable be- 
cause the gas industry is old-established, and, because of 
this, its activities are liable to be curtailed by competi- 
tion. Our contributor believes that the gas industry is 
technically as sound and as well managed as any indus- 
try, but he believes,. too, coming to the second aspect, 
that its development is being impeded by over-emphasis 
of the engineering side and lack of appreciation of the 
role played by the chemical side. He states boldly that 
gas-making is not an engineering job—that it is a 
chemical operation. ‘* Gas engineers,’’ he says, ** must 
be held to have done the industry a disservice by re- 
jusing to admit chemists, qua chemists, to full! member- 
ship of their Institution. There is still in the gas in- 
dustry too much of the attitude that a chemist belongs 
to an inferior grade, and’ that his only work of any pos- 
sible importance is the performance of routine analysis. 
That is one factor of the utmost importance which the 
gas industry should take steps to change.” 

This idea concerning the Institution has, of course, 
been expressed in many quarters; and it is by no means 
without foundation. We are aware that certain anoma- 
lies have arisen through the operation of the new 
rules of the Institution. Many men of obvious merit, 
whose views would much bencfit our industry, are ex- 
cluded from full membership; and the position is not 
likely to become more satisfactory as more and more 
physicists and chemists are enrolled in the service of 
the industry. But, in spite of this, we do not place much 
credence in our contributor’s idea that the industry re- 
gards the chemist as of * inferior grade.’’ A further 
criticism is that the. industry insists on cheap plants— 
that it does not pay sufficient attention to maintenance 
costs. We think that this view is unjustified by fact, 
as also, in general, is our contributor’s statement that 
there is some disinclination to adopt new plant—that 
it is ** a heresy for any small works to install a new pro- 
cess.”? Is it not a fact that one of the latest processes 
of gas manufacture—the drying of gas—was first tried 
out on a small works? 

And now for two suggestions put forward by our con- 
tributor. He pins his faith to centralized organization. 
‘“* Partial organization,’’ he says, “* is already a feature 
of the gas industry, but it is possible that it should be 
taken even further; ’? and he looks forward to the time 
when the industry will operate as ‘‘ one centrally 
directed unit.’? The other suggestion concerns salesman- 
ship. He thinks that the industry employs too few sales- 
men; and, it appears, his idea is that there should be 
a sort of floating army. ‘‘ There must be thousands of 
men in the country to-day who, after a short educative 
course, would be willing to go forth and work largely 
on a percentage basis on new business secured and re- 
tained, so that their services, even if unsuccessful, would 
only be a trifling charge upon the industry in general. 
By the phrase ‘ business secured and retained ’ is meant 
that each gas salesman should be given a district, zero 
mark being registered as the condition of that district 
when it is taken up. A percentage on the receipts of 
all gas sold above that zero mark should be given to the 
vas salesman as constituting the major portion of his 
salary. Dozens of articles in domestic and industrial use 
are sold in this way; why not gas? *” Well, there are 
many reasons why gas salesmanship is distinct from any 
other form of selling. For example, it demands a long 
training and considerable technical knowledge, and this 
weakens the case for large commission and small fixed 









salary. A gas salesman is not made in a day, whatever 
the protagonists of ** intensive courses ’’ may aver. But 
the article to which we call attention here is well worthy 
of study; it deals with controversial topics, and should 
excite the interest of our readers. 


New Capital for the Industry 


A MONTH ago, when referring to the inauguration of a 
national campaign of economy, attention was called to 
the necessity for differentiating between wise economy 
and that form of economy which would prove detri- 
mental both from the individual and from the national 
point of view. As we said then, never was it more 
necessary than now for gas administrators generally to 
use every endeavour to be prepared to provide an ade- 
quate suppiy of gas at the cheapest practical price; and 
extensions and modernization of plant are frequently 
the only means of attaining these ends. 

Lately the pages of the ** JourNaL ”’ have contained 
much evidence, in the news and in the advertisement 
columns, of a determination on the part of gas adminis- 
trators to be fully prepared for any demand that may be 
made upon their undertakings. Those who subscribe to 
ihe various issues of capital which are being made will 
know that their money has been safely invested, and that 
it will be utilized to the benefit of the community gener- 
ally. As we have pointed out before, every day gas 
increases in importance to industry; factories of all 
sorts and sizes depend upon gas for all sorts of processes. 
Again, there is the fact that reproductive work put in 
hand at the present time wiil be a contribution towards 
the solving of what is perhaps the greatest problem with 
which the country has ever been confronted—the propor- 
tion of unemployed among the workers. Inquirers will 
doubtless find that the plant manufacturers are now in a 
position to give prompt attention to their requirements. 

The period of depression has been long; and the turn 
cannot be far away. Many profess to see signs that 
it is already upon us; but even if this be not the case, it 
will in all probability come with little warning, and then 
those gas undertakings having the capital or the works 
necessury to meclt the demands likely to be made upon 
them will be in a position to be envied. There is oppor- 
tuuiiy now to ** put one’s house in order.”’ It would 
be a pity not to take full advantage of it. The industrial 
recovery may be slow; but at the same time it should 
be borne in mind that the “* jumping off *’ is from an 
abnormally depressed condition, and even the early 
stages will involve a great transformation from existing 
conditions. Those who get left behind at the start may 
find some difficulty afterwards in catching-up others in 
the race. It must be good advice, therefore, to urge 
all who are in charge of gas undertakings to ** Be ready.”’ 


Rating and Valuation Act, 1925 


CONSIDERABLE interest attaches to the appeal (referred 
to in last week’s issue of the ** JourRNAL ”’) of the Bourne- 
mouth Gas and Water Company against the rating 
assessment proposed by the Borough of Poole, not only 
by reason of the inherent difficulties in the valuation of 
** special properties,’’ but also having regard to the inter- 
pretation to be placed upon certain provisions of the 
1925 Rating and Valuation Act. Section 31 (1)' of the 
Act provides that ‘* any person who appeared before the 
Assessment Committee on the consideration of an objec- 
tion made before the Committee may, if he is 
aggrieved by the decision . . ., appeal . . . to the Court 
of Quarter Sessions.”” Pending the valuation of the 
Bournemouth Company’s works by the County Valuer, 
there had been inserted in the Draft Valuation Lists pre- 
pared by the Borough of Poole, as Rating Authority 
for part of the Company’s area of supply, the amount of 
the previous assessment. A ‘* proposal ” for the altera- 
tion of this draft list was subsequently made, and the 
Company failing to take action the Valuer’s figure of 
£47,000 was entered therein. At a later date the Com- 
pany contended that the assessment should be reduced 
to £22,282, but the Rating Authority duly served a 
notice of objection to this proposal. Before the East 






















Dorset Assessment Committee the Company Were repre- 
sented by a Rating Surveyor, while it was stated that 
the County Valuer alone appeared to represent the 
Rating Authority. The meeting was adjourned to en- 
able these two persons to apportion the assessment 
between the gas and water works respectively, and at 
the adjourned meeting the agreed apportionment was 
approved and the reduced valuation of £35,000 con- 
firmed. Notice was thereupon served by the Company, 
and an appeal was made to Quarter Sessions, under the 
provisions of section 31, for the assessment to be still 
further reduced. The Rating Authority also entered an 
appeal to increase the assessment to the amount of the 
original valuation. 

Before the Poole Quarter Sessions, Mr. A. S. Comyns 
Carr, K.C., for the Company, contended that, by a 
proper construction of section 31 (1), the appeal could 
not be proceeded with, as the Rating Authority, not 
having been specifically represented at the previous hear- 
ing, were not entitled to appeal from the decision of the 
Assessment Committee. This contention was rebutted 
by the Rating Authority, for whom Mr. J. E. Singleton, 
K.C., appeared, on the ground that not only was the 
County Valuer their representative before the Assess- 
ment Committee, but the Deputy-Town Clerk had repre- 
sented the Borough of Poole at the adjourned meeting 
of the Committee. The Rating Authority relied on the 
fact that it was not disputed that they had been properly 
represented at the adjourned meeting, and submitted 
that. if the attendance of the County Valuer had been 
invalid for the purposes of the section, the presence of 
the Deputy-Town Clerk at the later meeting was equiva- 
lent to an attendance at the first hearing of the Assess- 
ment Committee. This precise point has not to our 
knowledge previously arisen; and while on this occa- 
sion the Recorder of Poole over-ruled the objection of 
the Company’s Counsel, we venture to direct attention 
to the wording of the section and the facts of the present 
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case, to obviate any possibility of the subsequent pro. 
ceedings of a gas undertaker being precluded by reasoy 
of non-compliance with the exact terms of section 3), 
The right to carry an appeal to Quarter Sessions is , 
valuable one. On the general question of the valuation 
of the Bournemouth Company’s gas-works, the aj peal, 
even in the present adjourned position, is no les: im. 
portant. The fact that the County Valuer’s figures ex- 
ceed those of the Company by more than 100 p.ct. sug. 
gests that uniformity in the practice of rating (which 
the parliamentary sponsors and draughtsmen of the 1925 
Act set out to accomplish) is far from satisfaccory, 
Even acting on the assumption that no one person thinks 
as his fellow, it is exceedingly difficult adequately to 
account for such differences in a rating valuation. 

It is interesting to note the remarks of the Company’s 
Counsel in opening the case at the adjourned Quarter 
Sessions at Poole. He directed attention to a matter 
to which reference has been made in these columns, and 
on which the Central Valuation Committee have been 
invited by the Public Utility Interests to formulate a 
recommendation for the guidance of Rating Authorities 
—the fact that the Courts have held on several notable 
occasions that, where an undertaking extends into the 
area of more than one Rating Authority, there is a 
primary duty on the part of the Court before which 
the valuation is argued of ensurifig that the total of the 
parts of the valuation shall not exceed the true value 
of the whole undertaking. He suggested that, as only 
a small part of the productive mains but the larger por- 
tion of the works were in the area of the Poole Rating 
Authority, this must result—on the basis of the assess- 
ment arrived at by the County Valuer—either in leaving 
a very small valuation to cover the profitable mains in 
the Borough of Bournemouth, or in a total assessment 
vastly in excess of the true valuation of the whole under- 
taking. As has been noted, it was decided to transfer 
the whole proceedings to London. 





ENGAGEMENTS 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to assist in making this diary of events as complete and 


March 6.—INSTITUTION OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS.—Annual 
Meeting; paper on ‘‘ The flow of gases at high pres- 
sures through metal pipes,’’ by D. M. Newitt. 

March 6.--MaNCHESTER District INSTITUTION OF Gas EN 
GINEERS.—Annual Meeting, Midland Hotel, Man- 
chester, at 2.30. 

March 7.—Scottish Junior Gas ASSOCIATION (EASTERN 
District).—Joint Meeting with Western District and 
Visit to Messrs. Scottish Oils, Ltd., Grangemouth. 

March 7.—ScortisH Junior Gas ASSOCIATION (WESTERN 

District).—See Eastern District above. 


March 7._-WEsTERN JUNIOR Gas AsSOCIATION.—Meeting at 
Bristol. 
March 10.—NationaL Gas Councit.—Meeting of Central 


Executive Board, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

March 1!.__LoNDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas 
AssociaTIon.— Visit to Snowdown Colliery and Low- 
Temperature Carbonization Plant. 

March 12,-MipLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers.—Annual general meeting at the Grand 
Hotel, Birmingham, 2.30 p.m. 

March 12..-MipLanp Junior Gas AssociATion.—Visit to 
Messrs. Sperryn & Co., Moorsom Street Works, Bir- 
mingham, in the evening. 

March 18.—British ComMmerciAL GAs AssociaTion.—Meet- 
ing of the General Committee, 28, Grosvenor Gardens, 
2.30 p.m. 

March 18.._-MANCHESTER AND Districr Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Joint Meeting with Yorkshire Junior Gas 
Association at Sheffield. Visit to Messrs. Newton 
Chambers, Ltd. Paper by Mr. R. Halkett, Jnr., 
** Explanatory Remarks with Reference to a Supply of 
Coke Oven Gas.”’ 

March 18._-YoRKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssocIATION.—See Man- 
chester Juniors. 

March 19._Soctety or Britisn Gas InpuUstTRIES.—Council 

Meeting in the afternoon. 


useful as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. | 


March 19.—SouUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAs ENGINEERS AND 


ManaGers.—Annual General Meeting at the Hotel 
Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., at 2.15 
p.m. 


March 20.._LoNDON AND SOUTHERN Districr JUNIOR Gas 
AssociaTION.—Paper by Mr. J. G. Clark on ‘ Gas 
Lighting.”’ 


March 21.—Scorrish Junior GaAs AssociaTION (WESTERN 
District).—Annual Social. Address by Mr. R. E. 
Gibson, Vice-President of the Institution of Gas En- 
gineers. 

March 21.—MipLanp Junior Gas 
Hinckley Gas-Works. 

March 21..-WaLes AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas As 
SOCIATION.—Visit to Tredegar. Paper by Mr. D. W. 
Davies, Engineer and Manager to the Tredegar Gas 
Undertaking. 

March 24..-SOQOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGers (Eastern Distrrictr).—Meeting at 28, 
Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 1. 

March 26.—B.C.G.A. YORKSHIRE 


ASSOCIATION.—Visit to 


District CONFERENCE al 


Halifax.—Alderman J. Hl. Waddington, J.P., pre 
siding. 
April 10.__Nortu BritisH ASSOCIATION OF GAs MANAGERS.- 


Spring Meeting at Falkirk. 

May 14 and 15.—KasterN Counties Gas MAnacers’ As 
SOCIATION.—Spring Meeting at Wisbech. 

May 21.—Wates AND MoNnMOUTHSHIRE District InstTiTU 
TION.—Meeting at Cardiff. 

May 22..-Socrery or British GAs’ InpustrRies.-Annual 
General Meeting in London, under the Presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, M.P. 

June 2-4.INsTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS.—London Con- 
ference. 

Oct. 27-28.—INSTITUTION OF 
Research Meeting. 


Gas’ Encineers.—Autumnal 
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PERSONAL 
PRESENTATION FO MR. J. K. SIMPSON. 


A presentation to Mr. J. K. Simpson, B.Sc. (Gas Eng.), 
on his impending departure for Shanghai took place in the 
Hartlepool Gas and Water Company’s Offices on Saturday 
last. 

Mr. S. F. Sainty, who presided, said they had gathered 
together to take their farewell of a junior colleague. Mr. 
Simpson by his genial, unobtrusive manner had been a 
popular member of the staff. For some months he had 
been seeking a wider field—and he had got it, for he was 
going to the vast country of China! He had, what was 
rare nowadays, the option of an appointment in the Mid- 
lands at the same time, which was kept open for him pend- 
ing his decision. Mr. Simpson had always been a student, 
and the coping stone of his education was laid when he 
came out of Leeds University invested with cap and gown. 
He left the town a credit to Mr. Bradshaw—who had done 
so much to help him—and to the heads of the different 
Technical Departments under whom he had been. 

Mr. J. R. Bradshaw, B.Sc.Eng. (Lond.), the Engineer, 
Manager, and Secretary of the Hartlepool Gas and Water 
(Company, then presented Mr. Simpson with a wallet and 
treasury notes on behalf of the Directors and Staff of the 
Company. = 


Mr. THomas Scorr, Works Foreman of the Kelty Gas 
Company, who has been appointed Manager of the Leslie 
Gas Company, has been presented by his colleagues with a 
clock on leaving to take up his new duties. 


Mr. Ernest H. Leeper, the Chairman of the Swansea 
Gas Light Company (a report of the general meeting of 
which concern appears in later columns of this issue of the 
“ JOURNAL ’’), is this year’s President of the Chartered 
Surveyors’ Institution. 


Mr. R. W. Epwarps, J.P., Mayor of Aldershot, Chair- 
man and Managing Director of the Aldershot Gas, Water, 
and District Lighting Company, was elected, last Saturday, 
without contest, a member of the Hampshire County Coun- 
cil, representing the East Ward of Aldershot Borough. 


*“ West’s Gas” for February contains the third of Mr. 
Fred J. West’s articles descriptive of the world tour he is 
now making. This article gives his impressions of China 
and of Hong Kong, and contains an account of the Sg 
of his daughter, Miss Kathleen Margaret West, to Mr. 
Ronald Mackay Wood, which took place at St. John’s 
Cathedral, Hong Kong, on Dec. 12. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Waste-Heat Recovery from Horizontals 


Sir,—I do not wish to enter into any lengthy controversy 
with Mr. Moore on the above paper, but I should like to 
stress two points in reply to Mr. Moore’s comments pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ for Feb. 4. 

The first point is the question of excess air. It cannot 
be disputed that 12 p.ct. CO. corresponds to 125 p.ct. excess 
air, as shown by the following : 

Taking a producer gas with a fair analysis for fuel gas on 
horizontals of (say) 25 p.ct. CO, 8 p.ct. H, 5 p.ct. CO., and 
62 p.ct. N, and 125 p.ct. excess air, you get for 1 c.ft. of 
gas 0°83 c.ft. of CO., and a total volume of gases (water 
condensed—i.e., as measured) of 2°53 c.ft., thus giving a 
CO. percentage of a shade under 12. 

The second point is Mr. Moore’s definition of waste-heat 
boiler efficiency, in a fuel-fired boiler, the boiler efficiency 
heat utilized 
total heat available 
up of two separate parts, first of all combustion efficiency 
and secondly the efficiency of the boiler as a heat extractor. 
In the case of a waste-heat boiler, Mr. Moore apparently 
does not appreciate that extraction efficiency is the effi- 
ciency which matters. One cannot very well take over-all 
boiler efficiency, in view of the fact that with a waste-heat 
boiler there is no control over combustion, and therefore all 
that can be taken into account is the efficiency of the boiler 

as a heat exchanger. 

With regard to the “ N.O.C.’’ process and its scientific 
principles, I would refer Mr. Moore to the makers them- 
selves, as it must be understood that I am in no way con- 
nected with the process, and that my paper included only 
the results which we obtained from its installation. 


E. StrorHEeR DAvIEs. 


Stretford and District Gas Board, 
March 2, 1931. 


is measured as , and the factor is made 











OBITUARY 


The death has occurred, at the age of 72, of Mr. 
b J 


ay We 
SmitH, formerly Engineer and Manager to the Chelmsford 
Corporation, from which position he resigned in 1929. 
Owing to ill-health, he resigned his seat on the Committee 
of the Eastern Counties Gas Managers’ Association in 1930. 


We have to announce the death of Mr. THomas O’NEILL, 
whose retirement from the position of Gas Manager at 
Dunbar, after 31 years’ service, was announced in the 
** JoURNAL’”’? on Feb. 11 last. On his retirement Mr. 
O’Neill was made the recipient of a handsome testimonial 
from the community, in the form of a wallet of Treasury 
notes. Prior to his appointment to Dunbar, Mr. O’Neill 
was engaged at the gas-works at Dumfries. 





NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS’ YEAR BOOK. 


The Incorporated Accountants’ Year Book, 1931, being 
the 44th volume of the series issued by the Council of the 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors, is now 
published. The volume extends to 1064 pages and is in the 
amended form which was published for the first time in 
1930. Alphabetical and topographical lists of members 
and firms (of which at least one partner is an Incorporated 
Accountant) are set out. The book contains the names of 
5427 members, of whom 4439 are in England and Wales, 
118 in Scotland, 145 in Ireland, and 725 in the British 
Dominions, Colonie »s, and in Foreign countries. 


The Society has district organizations in twenty of the 
leading towns of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and 
there are also Branches of Incorporated Accountants in 
Scotland, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and South Africa. 
There is indicated against the name of each town the 
Branch or District Society in the area of which it is situ- 
ated. A special section of the book is devoted to the 
Examinations and publications of the Society, to the facili- 
ties at Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, and to the Incor- 
porated Accountants’ Benevolent Fund. 






A BOOK FOR FITTERS AND SALESMEN.* 


Literature on the subject of gasfitting and technical gas 
salesmanship is scanty, and it was with satisfaction that 
we found Mr. A. T. Gilbert had produced a book which 
attempts to satisfy part of the theoretical requirements of 
the modern gas salesman. Divided into ten chapters, the 
volume deals with tools and_ equipment, elementary 
principles of gas pressure, combustion, and flame, and 
works through to the four main domestic uses of gas— 
lighting, cooking, heating, and water heating. A section 
on the maintenance and inspection of appliances concludes 
the book. 


There is much that is good in this book, and it should 
serve a useful purpose; it also lends itself in certain places 
to criticism. For example, such phrases as “ liquids which 
do not act chemically upon each other invariably arrange 
themselves in layers, or strata, according to their respec- 
tive densities,’ and “‘ the atmosphere always consists of a 
perfect chemical combination ” are surely not rene go 
Again “a rich coal gas with a high carbon content ”’ a 
confusing expression to the gas salesman. And 0 BEN he 
occur in the section ‘‘ Useful Sata ’ —e.g., ‘*1 lb. of coal 
equals 12,000 B.Th.U. Bere 7878 B.0.T. units electricity, 
and “‘ one kilowatt equals 0°001 unit, or 3°41 B.Th.U. 
The historical section of the book is rather lengthy for so 
compact a work, and the instructions for fixing geysers are 
now out of date. The 1930 regulations of the National Gas 
Council are different in certain sore from those given 
by Mr. Gilbert, who quotes the old N.G.C. rules. 


We have set out these criticisms, not in a carping spirit, 
but in the hope that they may serve as suggestions to the 
author if and when he revises the book for a future edition. 
Such revision would, we think, render a useful work still 
more valuable. 


* ‘Gas Installations and Appliances,'’ by A. T. Gilbert. Published by 


Crosby Lockwood & Son ; price 8s. 6d. net. 





ON THE 
ELECTRICAL SIDE 


Yorkshire Electric Power Company. 
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It is not without interest, nor devoid of inspiration to 
greater endeavour, to turn occasionally to the activities of 
our chief competitor, and see how it is faring. Not only 
are the Central Electricity Board and the Electricity Com- 
missioners extremely active on the development side, but 
the organizations over which these bodies “‘ preside % are 
by no means dormant. At the point where competition 
touches—the consumers’ premises—it is now generally 
recognized that gas men must be au fait with all things 
electrical. With no less appropriateness it may be said 
that it is worth while to study the progress made by elec- 
tricity in its financial and administrative aspects. For this 
purpose, the recently-issued annual report of the Yorkshire 
Electric Power Company, and the proceedings at the annual 
meeting, provide useful material. This Company was in- 
corporated in 1901, and has therefore now been in existence 
for thirty years or thereabouts. 

At the end of December last the paid-up capital of the 
undertaking was £4,747, ge — the rotal capital expendi- 
ture £5,076,859. At Dec. 1923, the capital expended 
was £2,284,618, so that ina Taied of seven years of gradu- 
ally increasing trade depression the figures have been more 
than doubled. In 1930 the capital expenditure reached the 
respectable total of £160,173, which is easily the smallest 
of these years. Though £550,000 of 5 p.ct. redeemable 
debenture stock was raised in 1930, the capital account 
remains overdrawn by £329,700. The new redeemable de- 
bentures were offered at 98} p.ct. to holders of a similar 
amount of 5} p.ct. stock issued in 1920, 1921, and 1922, at 
an average price of 91 p.ct. Holders to the amount of 
£453,757 availed themselves of the offer, the balance of 
£96,243 being taken up by underwriters. This was in 
October last, since when the market has improved, and the 
stock now stands at a premium, which, in the words of the 
Chairman, ‘* should enable further issues to be made on 
even more favourable terms.’’ 


Operating on the Big Scale. 


It is a point to note that circumstances have changed 
from the time when gas stocks in this area could be raised 
more favourably than electrical stocks, and we may well 
ask ourselves whether operation on the big scale has not a 
lot to do with this. Nowhere outside the Metropolitan 
area have we a gas distributing company operating on so 
large a scale, and over such expansive territory. In the 
Yorkshire Electric Power Company’s area there are be- 
tween 80 and 90 gas companies and local authorities 
separately working to maintain their ground against this 
big organization and its offshoot—Electricity Distribution 
of Yorkshire Limited—and a few corporations who still 
preserve their distributing rights, of which some generate 
the current they supply. There is plenty of room for the 
process of ‘“ getting together’’ among the gas dis- 
tributors. 

A new phase has been opened by the Yorkshire Electric 
Power Company by their Act of 1927, which empowers the 
Company to make applications for Special Orders, and 
during 1930 an Order was obtained to supply electricity in 
the urban district of Silsden for lighting purposes, without 
the intervention of a separate distributing authority. A 
similar Order was obtained for an area in Derbyshire in 
1929. Hitherto, the Company have been confined to dis- 
tribution for power (with privilege to supply lighting where 
industrial custom is served), and have supplied in bulk for 
lighting and domestic purposes to other distributors, in- 
cluding their own creation, Electrical Bistribution of York- 
shire Limited. Does this new phase betoken a gradual ab- 
sorption by the Company of Special Orders, &c., granted 
to other distributors, and generation unified even more 
closely with distribution than it is to-day? 

Although the report states that there has again been a 
growth in the demand for electricity, and that no efforts 
have been spared to encourage new methods of utilization, 
it does not appear from the receipts (actual sale of current 
not being given) that this has been of substantial dimen- 
sions. The 1930 figure for “ sale of energy, rentals, ser- 
vices rendered to consumers, and sundries ”’ is £692,482, 
against £675,102 in 1929, an increase of £17,380, or 2°57 p.ct. 
The balance of profit is £349,707, an increase of £9967: 
the 1930 profit representing 6°6 p.ct. on the capital expendi- 
ture. For several years the Company have paid a dividend 
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Items of Interest to the Gas Inc ustry 








of 8 p.ct. on the ordinary stock, and this is continued fo 


1930. This stock is quoted to-day at about 33s. 6d. 

The Company are making application for powers to upply 
electricity in certain parts of Lincolnshire and the Easj 
Riding of Yorkshire, so that further substantial addition; 
to capital are foreshadowed. Already the Compan 


sup 
ply ‘‘some 200 country towns and villages ’’ with elec. 
tricity. With the annual report was enclosed a series of 


pictures illustrative of the companies’ activities of which 
the flood-lighting of Selby Abbey by night, a village sinithy 
modernized by electricity, a cement works with 5000 4p, 
installed, and the Ferrybridge generating station by night 
are typical examples. 


Local Taxation. 


In addressing the shareholders, the Chairman, Mr. G. H. 
Peake, urged that the burden of local taxation bears un- 
fairly upon electric power undertakings, which, he said, 
make little or no call upon many of the services for which 
rates are levied, and are inequitably treated by their ex 
clusion from abatement of rates granted by the Rating and 
Valuation (Apportionment) Act, 1928. If that plea is 
reasonably founded, how much more so is the claim of gas 
undertakings, which actually have to compete on their bye- 
products side with undertakings which enjoy the de-rating? 
Preferential though the Government may be in its treat- 
ment of electricity supply, surely no Government would 
de-rate electricity undertakings without also de-rating gas 
distributors. Mr. Peake referred to the ‘‘ appeal which 
has been made by the electricity supply industry for the 
re-adjustment of local rating,’’ and expressed the fear that 
‘* the rapid progress which is necessary to justify the large 
expenditure that has been incurred on the ‘ National Grid’ 
will not take place, and the benefits which were looked for 
will be deferred.’’ From the report of the last meeting of 
the Central Executive Board of the National Gas Council 
we learned that the President of the Board of Trade had 
been urged to consider the claim of the gas industry to 
de-rating, so it would appear that both public utilities are 
on the same quest. There will need to be keen watching 
to ensure that another preferential march by the partizans 
of electricity inside the Government is not stolen on the 
gas industry. The gas industry has had so many rude 
awakenings that nothing should be taken for granted. 


Coal or Electricity ? 


A long controversy with regard to the heating and light- 
ing of the new Swansea and Merthyr Tydfil Joint Mental 
Hospital has been brought to a head by the publication of 
a report by Mr. E. W. Monkhouse, an expert engaged by 
the Swansea Corporation: to advise them in the matter. 
The question which Mr. Monkhouse was called upon to de- 
cide, it seems, was the relative merits of coal and electricity 
for the purpose named, and his figures, based upon an 
extremely favourable charge for electricity, show coal to he 
far and away cheaper. The main advantages of electricity 
he enumerates as cleanliness and ease of manipulation; a 
disadvantage ‘‘ is the question of the possible cessation of 
the electric supply and the consequent lack of heating 
services—a disadvantage from which the coal-fired system 
would not suffer.”” The advantage of coal, as already 
stated, is overwhelming, on the financial side. 

Mr. Monkhouse says the quantity of heat required is 
that necessary to produce 43,008,000 Ibs. of steam per 
annum from coal-fired plant. This he therefore takes as 
his basic figure. He takes the efficiency of the coal-fired 
boiler plant at 60 p.ct. Then he assumes anthracite coal 
will “— the fuel used, and takes the calorific value at 14,000 
B.Th.U. per lb. For the electric thermal storage plant he 
takes an efficiency of 96 p.ct., an efficiency which is ob- 
tained by very careful lagging of the plant. The cost of 
coal delivered on the site is assumed to be 26s. per ton; 
while the cost of electricity for heating water or raising 
steam he takes at 0°2d. per unit at the hospital. 

Using the data given, Mr. Monkhouse estimates for co:i!- 
fired plant a cost per annum of £4052, made up of £3128 
on 2406 tons of coal at 26s.; labour, £749; boiler cleaninz, 
&c., £150; removal of ashes, £25. For "electric thermal 
storage plant, £10,063, made up of 11 ,955,589 units of elec- 
tricity at 0°2d., and £100 wages and repairs. He notes that 
the capital charges on the extra cost of this plant above the 
cost of the coal-fired plant would have to be added. 

As to whether the price named would be an economic one 
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to the Corporation as suppliers of the current, Mr. Monk- 
house is evidently in some doubt. He says: ‘‘ It appears 
from the published figures that the price quoted—namely, 
y2d. per unit—will do little more at the present time than 
pay for the cost of coal; and although it may be said that 
the extra coal consumed in generating the units required is 
practically the extra cost the Corporation would be put to 
at the station by generating the units, I am bound to say 
that, as a matter of principle, the units so generated should 
hear some proportion of the other costs.’’ 


Had Electricity been Favoured ! 


Yet, in_spite of the obvious lesson of these figures, the 
Swansea Borough Council appear slow to learn it, judging 
from the following comment taken from the ‘‘ South Wales 
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Daily Post: ”’ ‘‘ It is unfortunate that, even after a report 


favouring coal has been submitted by an authority ap- 


pointed to decide upon the relative merits of coal and elec- 
tricity for heating the Mental Hospital, the Swansea Coun- 
cil is still reluctant to admit that coal has won the day. It 
is proof of the necessity for divorcing the administration of 
trading departments from the elective element of the Coun- 
cil; and the incident is part and parcel, in its way, of many 
tendencies to force a publicly-owned commodity or service 
down people’s throats by the influences that a public 
authority is able to bring to bear. Had the report favoured 
electricity, how long would the Council have hesitated over 
the matter? ”’ 

These remarks should be kept in mind, as they bear upon 
a condition of affairs which is of great importance to gas 
companies, 
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The Mirfield Gas Company are holding an exhibition 
of domestic gas appliances, with twice-daily demonstra- 
tions, at the Fold Head Mills, opposite the Council offices, 
from March 6 to 28 inclusive. 


Joint Gas and Electricity Showrooms are under con- 
sideration by the Coventry City Council, on a site in Cor- 
poration Street, one of the new central thoroughfares at 
present in course of construction. 


The Chertsey Gas Company have recently entered into 
an agreement for the street lighting of the town for a 
period of five years. Overhead suspension lighting has 
been adopted in the main streets. The lamps in use for 
this purpose are of the 1200 c.p. ‘* Rochester ” type, sup- 
plied by Messrs. William Sugg & Co., Ltd. 


The Scottish Tube Company, Ltd.—At a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Scottish Tube Company held 
on Feb. 27 it was decided to recommend the payment of a 
dividend on the preference shares at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1930, and on the 
ordinary shares of 23 p.ct. for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, 
both less tax. 


Sanction to Borrow £19,000 is to be sought by the 
Sedgley Urban Council following the recommendation of 
the Gas Committee for the provision of additional holder 
capacity, purifiers, and other plant, together with plans for 
the re-arrangement of the works. The Chairman of the Gas 
Committee (Councillor C. A. Pratt) said they believed 
that when these alterations were made to the gas-works, 
they would be able to carry out the requirements of the 
district for many years to come. 


A Reduction in the Price of Gas was decided upon at a 
meeting of the Hinckley Urban Council on Feb. 18, be- 
ginning with the June quarter, as follows: For the Hinckley 
area 73d. per therm for lighting. cooking, and heating; 8}d. 
per therm for Burbage; and 114d. per therm for Barwell and 
Earl Shilton. Mr. F. Bennett, the Chairman of the Gas 
Committee, said the reduction would cost £2100 a year. 
The reduction made the increase in price over 1914 only 
16 p.ct. The present sales of gas were over 200 million c.ft. 
a vear. 


Penrith’s Supply Increasing.—In his annual report to 
the Penrith (Cumberland) Urban Council, the Gas Manager 
(Mr. J. E. Corrigan) stated that the consumption through 
prepayment meters showed a large increase over 1929. It 
Was very encouraging to note that in spite of two deterrent 
factors—trade depression and the exceedingly mild winter 
of 1930—the output of gas for the year had eclipsed all 
previous records. The 80 million c.ft. mark had been 
passed for the first time, and the total output represented 
an increase of 45 p.ct. over the 1929 year. The output, 
however, for January this year was 10°5 p.ct. over the 
corresponding period of 1930. The sales of appliances con- 
tinued to show satisfactory increases. 


OF THE WEEK 
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Mr. George Robey, the popular comedian, was per- 
forming at the Grand Theatre, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, 
during last week. At this time the Gas Committee took 
the opportunity of advertising gas lighting, particularly in 
connection with switching on gas from a distance; and they 
had an advertisement showing George Robey, the leading 
light of the music hall world, switching-on the leading light 
of the everyday world—gas. The Gas Department of 
Stoke-on-Trent are strong believers in gas for lighting, and 
are offering facilities to their consumers for fixing these 
switches during spring-cleaning time, when specially low 
rates will be quoted. 


The Wellington Gas Company (New Zealand), Ltd., 
report a year of considerable activity in all directions. 
Ten miles of mains have been laid and 1425 services con- 
nected. A total of 2281 cookers have been installed, and 
the increase in the consumption of gas has been satisfac- 
tory. After payment of the interim dividend of 4 p.ct. on 
the ordinary shares, the year’s dividend on the preference 
shares, providing for depreciation of plant, buildings, and 
machinery, also for debenture redemption fund, the profit 
and loss balance amounts to £32,871, which it is proposed to 
appropriate by paying a further dividend of 4 p.ct. (making 
8 p.ct. for the year) and by carrying forward the balance 
of £21,719. 


Scarborough Gas Company, in the course of a series 
of gas cookery demonstrations being given at the Cen- 
tenary Hall from March 2 to 6, inclusive, in which the 
demonstrator-in-chief is Miss D. Kendrick, have secured a 
popular attraction for to-morrow afternoon, when Mr. 
W. H. Sanders, Manager of the Grand Opera House, Scar- 
borough, has promised to bake four loaves of bread him- 
self, to lend his support to the argument as to how simple a 
matter it is to cook by the modern heat-controlled gas 
cooker. Mr. Sanders, says the Gas Company, in their ad- 
vertising under the big streamer heading ‘‘ Can Your 
Husband Bake Bread? ’’ knows a gas cooker when he sees 
one; but that is about all. He has no idea how het the 
oven should be, and will be guided entirely by the simple 
control dial of a Parkinson gas cooker. 


The Report of the Directors of the European Gas Com- 
pany for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, to be submitted to 
the stockholders at the ordinary general meeting to be held 
in the Middlesex Room, Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., on Tuesday, March 10, 1931, shows that after pro- 
viding for all charges, the profit on the year’s operations 
amounts to £56,890 6s. 5d. An interim dividend at the 
rate of 2 p.ct. was paid in October last, absorbing 
£20,043 12s.; the Directors now recommend that, having 
regard to the increase of taxation, a final dividend of 3} 
p.ct. be paid, making a total of 5} p.ct. for the year, free 
of income-tax, and that the balance of £4275 17s. 5d. be 
carried to general revenue. The quantity of gas sold shows 
an increase of 1°11 p.ct. The number of consumers has 
risen from 152,701 to 156,394, an increase of 3693 in the 
year, or at the rate of 2°42 p.ct. 
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THE NEWS-— continued. 
Claims of Gas and Electricity. 


In the ‘‘ Daily Express ’’ for Feb. 24 a ‘‘ special corre- 
spondent ”’ gives the views of Mr. H. James Yates, Chair- 
man of Radiation Ltd., on this subject. 

** To extol the virtues of electricity in such a way as to 
lead the general public to hope that it will profit them to 
use electricity in preference to gas for heating and cooking 
in their homes will inevitably lead to a rude awakening, for 
it is well known that gas can perform these operations at a 
considerably lower cost. Indeed, the effect has already 
been to impress on many people the economic advantages 
of gas, and the loss which would ensue if it were not freely 
available for industrial and domestic use. 


DIFFERENT CHARGES. 


‘“‘ The comparison between the charges for gas and elec- 
tricity is interesting. Gas is sold by the therm, represent- 
ing 100,000 heat units. Electricity is sold by the unit, re- 
presenting 3412 of the same heat units. Taking gas at 9d. 
per therm and electricity at 1d. per unit, even under these 
favourable conditions the heat units purchased in the form 
of electricity cost three times as much as the same heat 
units purchased in the form of gas. In addition to this, 
where electricity is used there is generally a fixed quarterly 
charge based on the rateable value of the house. 

** The action of certain municipalities and corporations 
in compelling those least able to bear the burden to adopt 
the more expensive form of energy—electricity—for domes- 
tic use has already caused the people concerned to realize 
the loss resulting from the deprivation of gas for cooking 
and heating. 

LeGaL DISADVANTAGES. 


** To-day the gas industry is operating under leg al dis- 
advantages as compared with its competitor, asa result of 
the antiquated Acts of Parliament under which it labours. 
The principal provisions under which gas undertakings 
operate date back as far as 1847, although some relief was 
granted in 1920 and 1929. Parliament ought to be more 
generous in giving the same freedom for the expansion of 
the gas industry as is granted to the electrical industry. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the unfair handicaps mentioned, I 
have as much faith to-day in the future of gas as I have 
ever had. 

‘*Tt must always be remembered that without the dis- 
tillation of coal to produce gas and numerous bye-products, 
a number of other important industries would be unable to 
procure the raw materials which they require for the manu- 
facture of chemicals, dyestuffs, and the many drugs and 
disinfectants of vital necessity to the health and well-being 
of the people.’’ 





Freedom of Choice. 


At a meeting of the Lambeth Borough Council on Thurs- 
day evening last the Housing Committee reported that at 
the last meeting of the Council Mr. Hunter presented a 
petition signed by certain of the residents on the Council’s 
Estate at West Norwood, which was referred to them for 
consideration and report, the text being as follows: 


We, the residents on the Borough Council Housing 
Estates, known as Bloomfield, Holderness, and St. 
Louis Road, respectfully petition the Borough Council 
to consider the advisability of fitting the houses on 
these Estates with electric light and power. We are 
certain that this would add greatly to the amenities of 
the inhabitants in very many ways, especially by much 
increasing their comfort and safety, and at the same 
time enhancing the value of the property. Confident 
that you will at your earliest convenience give our 
request your most careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. 

The Committee were also informed that, in addition, four 
individual applications had been received for the supply of 
electricity, and that out of a total of 553 residents on the 
Estates only 193 had made any representation to the Coun- 
cil. It will therefore be seen that the number of applicants 
is comparatively small. Apart from this consideration, 
the Council will realize that, in order to comply with the 
request, a considerable outlay would be involved, which 
they should feel great difficulty in attempting to justify. 

For these reasons they do not feel they can recommend 
the Council to comply with the request, but they see no 
objection to individual tenants approaching the under- 
takers who supply current in the districts concerned with a 
view to electricity being installed at the tenants’ expense. 
The Committee recommend that the signatories to the peti- 
tion be so informed. 

We are pleased to know that there will be no difficulty 
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placed in the way of the applicants who require elec ricity 
in their homes from applying to the local electricity under. 
taking for a supply. This is all that the gas industry has 
been asking for. 


_ 
—<—_— 





Tenants and Gas. 


Attitude of Scarborough Council Criticized. 


At the annual meeting of the Scarborough Gas Company 
on Feb. 21, reference was made to the alleged unfair atti- 
tude of the Corporation, as shown in a recommendation 
from the Housing Committee to the effect that the tenants 
of Council houses on the Seamer Road estate be forbidden 
to install gas lighting, and compelled to use the electric 
lighting supplied by the Corporation undertaking. Foilow- 
ing a lengthy discussion at the last meeting of the Council, 
an amendment was carried referring this matter back to 
— for further consideration. 

Mr. W. S. Rowntree, Chairman of the Directors of the 
Gas Company, said that the matter was not a question of 
public versus private ownership, but ‘simply of what was 
fair between landlord and tenant. A Corporation should 
be a model landlord, and one did not expect them to go 
back to the Middle Ages when the tenant was expected to 
take his corn to be ground at the landlord’s mill. 

** IT only wish to add,’’ continued Mr. Rowntree, “‘ that it 
is our earnest desire that the relations between the Cor- 
poration and ourselves should be of the friendliest charac- 
ter. We wish to give the town the best possible service, as 
we have proved by not asking the Corporation to defray 
any part of the cost of the improved street lighting.”’ 


-_ 
——_ 


Westminster City Council and Gas Light and 
Coke Company’s Bill. 


The Westminster City Council, at its meeting on Thurs- 
day last, adopted without discussion a Report presented by 
the Law and Parliamentary Committee with further refer- 
ence to the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Bill. As 
authorized, the Town Clerk and the City Comptroller had 
conferred with the London County Council with a view to 
their pressing for the Bill to be amended on the lines sug- 
gested by the City Comptroller. The officers of the County 
Council stated that they had endeavoured to get the Com- 
pany to agree to the reduction of the ‘“‘ basic price ”’ to 
10d. per therm, but that the Company contended that in 
this matter they saw no reason why they should be treated 
differently from éther Companies who had obtained powers 
from Parliament to establish a basic price of 11d. 

The Company were, however, prepared to agree to a re- 
duction from one-sixth to two-fifteenths of the ‘‘ con- 
sumers’ savings’’ as the potential amount distributable 
equally between the shareholders and employees, and this 
would, in practice, be equivalent to reducing the basic 
price to 103d. per therm. While the Law and Parlia- 
mentary Committee were of opinion that a reduction of the 

‘ basic price ’’ to 10d. per therm would be a better protec- 
tion of the interests of the consumer, it would not appear, 
they stated, that opposition on the part of the City Council 
would secure greater protection than that obtained by the 
Couny Council; and they therefore did not propose to take 
any further steps in the matter. 


<i 
—_— 








Labour Conditions and the Public Utility 
Industries. 


The February issue of the ‘‘ Ministry of Labour Gazette ” 
contains an instructive series of charts based on statistics 
relating to the course of trade, output, prices, wages, and 
employment for each of the. years 1924-1930. While it is 
impossible to generalize on the reasons for the deplorable 
decline in production and the alarming increase in unem- 
ployment, this graphic representation of industrial and 
financial conditions is worthy of study. 

The ‘‘ Gazette ’’ also contains references to the. Public 
Utility (Gas, Water, and Electricity Supply) Industries. 
These industries are grouped in the category of trades in 
which increases in the numbers of insured workpeople in 
employment have occurred during the period June, 1923, to 
June, 1930. Assuming an Index Number of 100 as repre- 
senting the position at June, 1923, the fluctuating numbers 
of persons employed therein are recorded as follows: 
1924 = 100°8, 1925 = 1047, 1926 = 1081, 1927 = 101'8, 
1928 = 100°8, 1929 = 100°3, 1930 = 1011. The year of the 
General Strike and Coal Stoppage thus accounts for the 
greatest amount of fluctuation of employment in these 
industries. 

Coke ovens and bye-product works show declining em 
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ploy nent figures: 1924 = 89°9, 1925 = 699, 1926 = 279, 
1927 = 76°4, 1928 = 65°9, 1929 = 79°9, 1980 = 71°6. The 
figures in respect of the coal mining industry are even more 
striking, no index number at all being given for 1926; the 
estinaated number employed at June, 1930, was 813,711, 
which represents 69°2 p.ct. of those employed at June, 1923. 

The total number of persons engaged in the public utility 
industries of Great Britain and Northern Ireland recorded 
as wholly or temporarily unemployed as at Jan. 26, 1931, 
was 15,049, of whom 307 were women. Compared with the 
total insured workpeople in the industries, this represents 
less than 1 p.ct. 


eee 





Stockton Approves £76,000 Scheme. 


The Stockton Town Council have approved a scheme for 
the reconstruction and extension of the gas-works at a cost 
of £76,231 subject to a grant being obtained from the Un- 
employment Grants Committee. 

The proposals include new retorts, a new gasholder at 
Yarm, two storerooms, new office accommodation, and 
new gas mains to Haverton Hill. 

A tender by Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., Ltd., for coke 
screens at a cost of £1472 10s. was accepted. 


_— 
te 





A New Co-Partnership Publication. 


The month of March sees the advent of a new co-partner- 
ship journal in the Gas Industry—the ‘‘ Co-Partnership 
Herald ”’ of the Commercial Gas Company. 

Profit-sharing, or co-partnership, is by no means new in 
the Commercial Gas Company—in fact, founded in 1901 by 
Mr. William Graham Bradshaw, C.B.E., it has now been in 
existence for thirty years, during the whole of which period 
he has been Chairman of the Company, and has only re- 
cently retired from that office on account of indifferent 
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health—to give place to Dr. Charles Carpenter, whose 
portrait appears as a frontispiece to the new publication, 
and who writes a foreword in which he wishes it every 
success. 

In this foreword Dr. Carpenter refers to the time when it 
was a rare thing for anybody but one or two leading 
officials to hold any shares in the undertaking, and what 
the average employee in it knew of what was going on was 
gleaned from the ‘‘ JouRNAL oF Gas LIGHTING,’’ then pub- 
lished fortnightly. Dr. Carpenter goes on to explain the 
system of co-partnership, and, in conclusion, hopes that 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Herald ”’ will receive all the help possi- 
ble from those who can give any in making it a bond of 
interest between all the works of the Company and the 
employees stationed at them. ‘ 

Following the Chairman’s foreword is an appreciation of 
Mr. Bradshaw, in which it is mentioned that at no time 
has his family been unrepresented on the Directorate during 
the ninety-one years the Company has been in existence. 

On later pages the Editor refers to the objects that the 
new publication hopes to achieve—chief of which is the aim 
to encourage the spirit. of co-partnership, and to publish 
matters of interest relating to the Company and the em- 
ployees. It will at once be seen that a wide field of useful 
endeavour lies before this new venture. 

The remainder of the magazine contains much of interest, 
including a reference to the agreement between the Com- 
pany and the South Metropolitan Company, an article on a 
modern biscuit factory, with special attention to the part 
played by gas, another on the early days of the Commercial 
Company, a note on gasholders, and various matters of 
personal interest. 

Altogether the ‘‘ Co-Partnership Herald ’’ has received 
an excellent send-off, and promises to be a magazine of 
considerable interest, extending beyond the realms of 
operation of the Company itself. We would add our con- 
gratulations to the Company for launching this new venture 
and for the true spirit of co-partnership which inspired its 
birth, and we wish it every success in the future. 





Evening Star Ladies’ Night 
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Under the presidency of Mr. John A. Brentnall, of North- 
fleet, W.M. of the Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719, the 
Annual Ladies’ Festival was held last Friday evening in 
the King Edward VII. suite of the Hotel Victoria, London. 
It was attended by upwards of two hundred members of 
the Lodge and their guests. Included among the former 
were Past Masters Frank West, Arthur Croager, Walter T. 
Dunn, James W. Foreman, and Charles Clare; and the 
officers included Messrs. A. Potterton, T. F. C.. Potterton, 











W. Warren, J. Broadberry, Reginald Foster, and W. A. 
Scott. General regret was expressed at the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Rae P. Normand, Secretary of the Lodge. 
The duties of Organizer and of M.C. were very ably carried 
out by Mr. A. L. Croager; and the Festival Stewards 
worked hard. After dinner, at which the usual Ladies’ 
Toasts were honoured, there was a well-chosen concert and 
entertainment; and this was followed by dancing, which 
continued into the early hours. 
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Institute of Fuel—Midland Section. 


A Midland Section of the Institute of Fuel was in- 
augurated at an influential meeting of business and scienti- 
fic men at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham, on Thursday last. 

Major Stephen J. Thompson (Wolverhampton) was 
elected Chairman, and he expressed the view that the In- 
stitute was wise in forming local branches. Mr. P. C. Pope, 
Secretary, outlined the functions of the Branch and the 
arrangements to be entered into by it. 

The following were appointed: Joint Hon. Secretaries, 
Mr. W. Y. Anderson (Birmingham Electric Supply Depart- 
ment) and Mr. H. R. Hems (Birmingham Gas Depart- 
ment). Committee: Mr. F. Forrest (Birmingham Cor- 
poration Electrical Engineer), Mr. E Hetherington 
(West Midlands Joint Electricity Authority), Prof. Neville 
Moss, Mr. Alexander Comley, and Dr. C. M. Walter (Bir- 
mingham Industrial Gas Research Laboratories). 








London Juniors —Visit to Snowdown. 


In connection with the forthcoming visit of the London 
and Southern District Junior Gas Association to the col- 
liery of Messrs. Pearson & Dorman Long, Ltd., at Snow- 
down, on Wednesday, March 11, the President, Mr. T. H. 
Prater, of Margate, wishes to make it clear that, on account 
of the very stringent regulations in force, it will not be 
possible for the Juniors actually to go down the mine. 

He also points out, in case there should be any misappre- 
hension, that the low-temperature carbonization plant 
which they are to inspect will not be at work on the day of 
the visit. 

There will, however, be much of interest to see in regard 
to the surface works at the colliery, including a dry clean- 
ing plant, and as there will inevitably be plenty of dust 
from this source alone, Mr. Prater recommends members 
not to turn out in their Sunday clothes. 





Lighting Problem. 
Darlington and Stockton Anxious to Supply Village. 


The question of lighting Sadberge, a village near Darling- 
ton, has brought about a complicated situation involving 
the Stockton and Darlington Corporations, both of which 
wish to light the place, and the Darlington Rural Council. 

The village, which is about three miles out of Darlington 
on the Stockton Road, is now lighted by oil lamps. 

The Darlington Corporation have power to supply elec- 
tricity to the village, but while they were conducting in- 
quiries in regard to extending the current to Sadberge, it 
was discovered that Stockton Corporation were seeking 
power to install a gas supply in the village. 

The matter was carried a stage further when it was re- 
ported to the Darlington Rural Council that the Darlington 
Corporation are preparing to seek powers also to supply 
Sadberge with gas. 

The question has been referred to a Committee. 





Institution of Welding Engineers’ Prize 
Competition, 1930. 


On Thursday, Feb. 12, 1931, the name of the winner of 
the Operatives’ Prize Competition, 1930, organized by the 
Institution of Welding Engineers was declared at a meeting 
of the Society held at the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, S.W. 1. The 
winner, who is Mr. E. Storey, of Billingham, was awarded 
the Gold Medal, and also the Prize and a Certificate, and 
Silver Medals were handed to those whose papers were 
highly commended. 

Mr. Storey then read his paper entitled ‘‘ Welding Prac- 
tices and Methods Based on my own Experiences,”’ which 
was illustrated by lantern slides and was followed by a dis- 
cussion. 


—_ 





Nottingham City Council and the Gas 
Conspiracy Cases. 


As had been expected, reference to the gas conspiracy 
cases (see our “‘ Legal Intelligence ’’) was made at a meet- 
ing of the City Council held on Monday afternoon under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor (Alderman A. Pollard). 

It was stated by Alderman Sir Bernard Wright, in reply 
to questions, that instructions had been given by the 
General Purposes Committee for an examination to be 
made of the accounts of the other Departments of the Cor- 
poration, in order to ensure that the practice which had 
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been in operation in the Gas Department should noi be 
rendered possible of repetition. They deemed it neces-ary 
that a complete and thorough investigation should be made 
of the Corporation’s system of accountancy and all maiters 
arising therefrom, and particularly as to stocks and stvres, 


_— 
—_— 





Gravesend Gas Company Employees’ Annual 
Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Gravesend and Milton Gas Light 
Company Employees’ Association was held at the Bat and 
Ball Hotel, Gravesend, on Feb. 20, and the event was an 
outstanding success. 

Mr. W. A. Howie (Engineer and Manager of the Com- 
pany and President of the Social Association) presided, and 
was supported at the principal table by Captain C. Tuff, 
J.P., C.C. (Director). 

Proposing the toast of the ‘‘ Gravesend and Milton Gas 
Light Company,’’ Mr. W. A. Hammond said they deeply 
regretted the absence of their Chairman (Mr. George Sand- 
ford, J.P.), whose health of late had not been as good as it 
might be. 

‘* The Gas Industry is not decaying,”’ asserted Mr. Ham- 
mond. ‘“ Last year there was an increase in consumption 
of 8106 million c.ft., compared with 3107 million in 1929, 
and there were 278,000 new consumers. The number of 
consumers throughout England is 9,921,000, and the In- 
dustry employs 113,000 men.’’ During the last eight years 
the Gravesend Company’s output had increased 55 p.ct., 
and that spoke well for their Engineer and Manager.”’ 

Captain Tuff responded in the absence of the Chairman 
of the Company. Submitting the toast of ‘‘ The Em- 
ployees’ Social Association,’’ with which he coupled the 
name of Mr. Howie, Capt. Tuff said their President was a 
man of great energy and capacity. 

Mr. C. Blunderfield (Chairman. of the Committee) pro- 
posed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors.”’ 


<< 
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Copper Welding by the “ Premag” Process. 


A great deal of research work has been done both on the 
Continent and in this country with a view to eliminating 
the various difficulties associated with the process of weld- 
ing copper, and successful methods were evolved in Ger- 
many during the war. On account of the expense and 
difficulty of carrying out these operations, the practice of 
welding copper by the oxy-acetylene process has not 
spread, and it is only within recent months that Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., have been able to produce a 
method which gives successful welds with ordinary skilled 
labour. 

‘* The Welder ”’ has just published an illustrated booklet 
dealing with the ‘‘ Premag ”’ process, and from it we give 
the following extracts: 

It has been found that the successful welding of copper 
depends upon the following fundamentals: 

(1) A base material and alloy filler rod of suitable com 

position. 

(2) A suitable flux conveniently applied. 

(3) Correct welding technique and experience. 

The: acute difficulties of utilizing ordinary tough pitch 
copper of normal composition as a base material in welding 
operations have long been recognized. As the result of 
numerous experiments the Metal Section of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., have developed a type of copper, 
manufactured by a process entirely different from that 
ordinarily employed in copper refining, which is eminently 
suitable for welding. Furthermore, it has been decided to 
place this material on the market at the usual prices ruling 
for rolled copper. 

A suitable alloy filler rod for use in conjunction with this 
special welding brand of copper has been produced and can 
now be supplied in a convenient form and at a reasonable 
price. 

The proportion of de-oxidizer to filler rod is vital to the 
success of the process, and none but properly coated rods 
can be expected to give satisfactory results. Care must 
always be exercised to make sure that the coating is not 
destroyed by careless handling or bad storage. 

The special alloy contains, among other ingredients, a 
proportion of silver, as it has been found that this metal is 
necessary to the production of a good structure in the weld 
metal. The alloy is drawn down to wire of various gauges 
and is supplied already coated with the de-oxidizer, in 24 in. 
lengths. In addition to the rod a cleaning flux is neces 
sary, and this is supplied in powder form, only requiring 
the addition of water to make it ready for use. 

In the. booklet the correct technique for welding is set 
out in detail, 
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THE ECONOMIC POSITION 
OF THE GAS INDUSTRY - 


survey of 


the present situation ” 


j ‘‘A dispassionate 
; 


‘Contributed] 


We have it on the authority of the popular Daily Press 
that the biggest industrial battle of the century is now pro- 
ceeding, and that it is being fought between the gas and 
electrical industries. Men of experience in the gas industry 
have recently stated in the writer’s presence that the poli- 
ticlans appear to be bent upon the total extermination of 
the carbonizing industries. These two circumstances only 
serve to underline the fact well-known to all in the gas 
industry that the industry is now passing through a time 
of very keen competition—competition which, moreover, is 
likely to increase rather than to decrease. A dispassionate 
survey of the present situation by one who is to some 
extent an onlooker will doubtless be of interest. 

At the outset it must be pointed out that the gas indus- 
try is more favourably situated than are most British in- 
dustries to-day. It has to meet no foreign competition. 
That is a fact of fundamental importance, because its 
position cannot be undermined by cheap labour in any 
other part of the world. The skilled worker in the elec- 
trical industry and the skilled worker in the gas industry 
will alike require fair and reasonable wages. 

The second important advantage which the gas industry 
possesses is that it is not burdened by shortage of capital 
or shortage of orders. Most other businesses to-day find 
one or both of these factors against them. The coke oven 
industry, for example, is hampered by the possession of 
much obsolete plant and by having to operate too many 
small, uneconomic units. Shortage of capital prevents 
that re-organization and reconstruction of plant which is 
essential to the well-being of the industry. The iron and 
steel industry is hampered through foreign competition by 
cheaper foreign labour. So much so, indeed, that it was 
lately, and probably is still, a sound financial proposition 
to bring pig iron from India into the iron smelting dis- 
tricts of South Wales. 

The gas industry has an extensive output, and, apart 
from a few and unimportant concerns, this output is every- 
where increasing year by year. The Departmental Com- 
mittee on Area Gas Supply, for example, has reported that 
the average rate of annual growth in the sales of gas in 
their area was 2 p.ct. per annum. This increase may be 
considered small, but for an old-established industry such 
as the gas industry is, it must be regarded as satisfactory 
that there is any increase at all, since the older established 
an industry, the more is its activity liable to be curtailed 
by competition. Which other industries in this country 
can say that during the past few years there has been a 
steady annual increase in their turnover? We believe it is 
also a fact that the sale of gas by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company of London increases annually to such an extent 
that plant equivalent to a complete new gas-works must 
be built for them each year. 


No GROUND FOR PESSIMISM. 


Before facts such as these, there is no ground for pessim- 
ism. The gas industry is a great industry, an old-estab- 
lished industry. It is operating at maximum output (so 
far as the difference between the summer and winter load 
allows it to do so), and it has a continuously increasing 
output. Nevertheless, it is also abundantly clear that 
these favorable circumstances can only be maintained if 
every care is taken to consolidate the business gained and 
to keep thoroughly up-to-date in all directions. The pro- 
ducts manufactured by the gas industry fall into two cate- 
gories : 

(1) Gas. 
(2) Bye-Products. 

Each of these requires the utmost care in handling if it 
it to make its proper contribution to the well-being of the 
whole. The writer believes that the gas industry is techni- 
cally as sound and well- managed as any industry. That is 
to say, in the larger companies the engineers and mana- 
gers are thoroughly well-trained men who are in every way 

capable of making and distributing gas with first-rate re- 
vale: This high standard cannot naturally be maintained 
throughout all the smaller companies. This is to be ex- 
pected in any industry. The great importance now being 
attached by the gas industry to education shows that the 
maintenance of a high technical standard is thoroughly 
vell understood by its leaders. They must continue to lay 
stress upon this aspect of the industry’s activities, because 
the maintenance of a high standard of efficiency is the first 





essential to the prosperity of the industry. Unless the 
technical men are of the highest grade and are thoroughly 
up-to-date, unless the workmen are intelligent and en- 
thusiastic, it will be impossible for the industry to continue 
to supply cheap gas or to cheapen it further. The supply 
of the cheapest possible gas is the foundation stone of the 
industry. 
Gas-MAKING NOT AN ENGINEERING JOB. 


Technical efficiency of the staff is not the only essential. 
Enthusiasm among the workmen is equally necessary for 
the best results, and this can only be obtained by skilled 
management. The management of men is very different 
from the management of plant. Co-partnership schemes 
show that some companies are fully alive to this aspect 
of the situation. But there are many companies where 
more might be done. 

In many companies—probably in most companies— 
chemistry is not accorded a sufficiently important position. 
Gas- making is not an engineering job; it is a chemical 
operation. Gas engineers must be held to have done the 
industry a disservice by refusing to admit chemists, qua 
chemists, to full membership of their Institution. There is 
still in the gas industry too much of the attitude that a 
chemist belongs to an inferior grade, and that his only 
work of any possible importance is the performance of 
routine analyses. That is one factor of the utmost im- 
portance which the gas industry should take steps to 
change. 

Another characteristic of the gas industry is its insist- 
ence upon cheap plants. In too many cases, gas engineers 
are prone to install a plant which is low in first cost rather 
than one which, while more expensive initially, can be 
expected to cost less in repair and upkeep. There is also 
some disinclination to adopt new plant, and it is looked 
upon as a heresy for any small works to install a new pro- 
cess. This is a privilege which is reserved for the largest 
works. There is, of course, much sound common-sense in 
this attitude, since, if the new plant should fail, the large 
plants can better afford failure. But it must be confessed 
that it is very difficult to persuade most of the larger works 
that they should try a new process until it has been abund- 
antly proved elsewhere. This is not a fault of the gas 
industry alone. It is to be met in nearly all brane hy of 
British industry. When one is facing a difficult or desper- 
ate situation, it is sometimes advisable to take a bold step 
rather than to preserve an attitude of over-cautiousness. 
It has well been said by Dr Johnson: ‘‘ Nothing will ever 
be attempted if all possible obiections must first be over- 
come.”’ 

PROBLEM OF THE SMALL WorKS. 


Cheap gas, the foundation stone of the industry, is the 
goal of every gas engineer; but a time appears to be ap- 
proaching when it will no longer be possible to cheapen 
the cost of making gas to any considerable extent. Very 
little fall can be expected in the price of carbonizing plants; 
only trifling advantages can be expected to be secured by 
increasing the operating efficiency of plants. Consequently, 
the industry must look to other lines of development for 
further cheapening the price of gas. One of its most diffi- 
cult problems to-day is that of the small works. There are 
probably hundreds of works up and down the country 
which are much too small to operate efficiently when judged 
by modern standards. A charge of 4s. 6d., 5s., or 6s. per 
1000 c.ft. cannot be regarded as satisfactory in view of the 
cheap electricity likely to be available soon. Given proper 
carbonizing plant and control, most of these works—unless 
saddled by high cost of carriage on their coal—could make 
gas at a reasonably low price, but their difficulty lies prin- 
cipally in their distribution charges. In some cases, of 
course, their manufacturing charges are also too high. 

When the electrical grid is in full working, these gas- 
works will be in an impossible position. How far is it 
feasible or advantageous to rationalize the gas industry, by 
districts if not nationally, and to close down the smaller 
works in order to supply them with gas from the larger 
and more efficient concerns? It is not merely a matter 
of suvvlying gas from a large works at a total cost for 
manufacturing and transmission less than the cost at which 
the small works can itself manufacture. The distribution 
costs must also be taken into account, and there are many 
districts which could be adequately supplied and distri- 
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buted from a large works at a low price because, although 
the cost of transmission and distribution might continue 
to be high for that district, it would not add appreciably to 
the cost of distribution over the large number of consumers 
supplied by the large works, while the increase in carbon- 
izing capacity would make for more efficient operation in 
the large sized works. 

There is, however, another way in which rationalization 
might be applied. It has been remarked that the price of 
electricity in the districts now served by small gas com- 
panies will probably soon become so low that the expensive 
gas now supplied by these smaller companies—principally 
on account of their high distribution charges—will be 
almost completely unsaleable. On the other hand, gas in 
large towns, when made in modern plants and when given 
the other advantages to be discussed later in this 
article, will continue to be so much cheaper than electricity 
that there should be no difficulty in selling it. A possible 
solution, therefore, of the difficulty with which the small 
gas-works will shortly be faced is that they should be amal- 
gamated with the large undertakings, but that they should 
continue to manufacture gas themselves wherever it is 
found cheaper to do so. The price of the gas for the out- 
lying districts should then be kept as low as in the populous 
districts. If this policy is pursued, the increased cost in 
the towns will probably be so small as to be negligible, 
while the gas industry will maintain its rural load. 

Obviously, it will be obiected that the larger companies 
will always refuse to saddle themselves with the handicap 
of an unremunerative district; but there is another side 
to the question. The tendency to-day is for more and more 
people to live away from the crowded areas, and it is clearly 
important that these people, many of whom control large 
manufacturing businesses using light, heat, and power, 
shall not be “driven to use electricity in their own homes. 
The gratuitous advertisement which the electrical interests 
will thereby obtain will react upon a wider area than that 
served by the outlying gas company. 

This point of view regards the gas industry as an orga- 
nized unit. Partial organization is already a feature of 
the gas industry, but it is possible that it should be taken 
even further; and the writer looks forward to the possi- 
bility, to put it no higher, that in the years to come the gas 
industry will operate as one centrally directed unit, in 
much the same way as the policy of the tar distillation 
industry as regards pitch and creosote is controlled by 
central organizations. 

Tue Sates DEPARTMENT. 

So much for manufacture and organization. What of 
the sales department? The writer, from personal observa- 
tion, believes that more might be done to sell gas than is 
attempted at present. The two-part tariff and other legis- 
lative charges will no doubt be sanctioned in time and will 
prove of assistance. For the moment, however, the gas in- 
dustry must continue to make the best of whatever tools 
lie ready to its hand; and sales organization is one of these. 
Is the average gas manager a salesman in the fullest sense 
of the word? It is too much to expect that he should be; 
and likewise the average commercial manager is not usually 
a salesman in the sense in which this word is here used. 
Sales organization is in itself a profession. It involves sales 
by personal contact coupled with advertising of the most 
skilled type. In many of the large companies, the personal 
element is very well understood. The paper read by Mr. 
H. H. Creasey before the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
tion at Hull last year, in which he described the steps 
taken by the Gas Light and Coke Company to sell indus- 
trial gas in London, shows that admirable work is being 
done in some quarters. The fruits of this work, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Creasey, are so remarkable that the wonder- 
ful results to be obtained by skilled sales organization can 
no longer be disputed. 

There is unfortunately much confusion among British 
business men concerning sales policy and organization, and 
this statement must to some undefined extent be true also 
of those who control the gas undertakings of the country. 
Political action, Government assistance, and legislation 
may all be important factors, but sales policy remains the 
fundamental factor in increasing business, provided that it 
is possible to make, upon terms at which they can afford to 
buy it, an article which people can be persuaded to buy. 
Quite recently, the writer has seen a communication from 
two important British concerns in which it is stated that in 
the present state of trade depression it is the policy of 
these concerns to ‘‘ cut sales expenses and let business grow 
naturally.’’ Can anything be more fatuous than the hope 
expressed by these words? The testimony of manufac- 
turers throughout the world, as given in the recent corre- 
spondence on the subject in ‘‘ The Times,’”’ has shown con- 
vincingly that the proper policy to pursue is to increase 
sales advertising, and, if necessary, sales expenditure, at 
times when trade depression has to be faced. Manufac- 
turers who have taken this attitude have generally found 
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that they have been able to maintain their output entirely 
or substantially undiminished by cycles of general trade 
depression, and that, when the time of depression has 
passed, the jump in sales has shown definitely the ac van- 
tage that has been gained by preparing people’s minds 
during the lean years, even if the business has taken some 
time to mature. 

The salesman must not be regarded merely as a chirge 
upon his industry. The writer would suggest that far more 
salesmen should be employed than are engaged at present, 
House-to-house calls should be made upon the domestic con- 
sumer. The gas industry has most important and valu- 
able advantages. It can demonstrate to the industrialist 
and the housewife alike that gas is cheaper than other 
equally convenient fuels, that it is clean, and so forth. It 
can, for instance, also demonstrate by the aid of coke- 
burning stoves, many efficient makes of which are now on 
the market, that all trouble of lighting coke fires can be 
entirely eliminated by the new gas lighting devices, so that 
for the poorer homes a fire of gas coke is the cheapest and 
most economical method of heating a room. The many 
facts supplied by the Fuel Research Board in general, and 
by Dr. Margaret Fishenden in particular, if used cleverly 
will give powerful weapons to the gas industry for selling 
gas and coke. There is an abysmal ignorance among most 
people in England as to the cost of heating and lighting and 
as to the efficiency of their appliances. All the many 
points in favour of gas and gas coke which the gas in- 
dustry knows so well should be collected and issued to 
every gas salesman in the country. There must be 
thousands of men in the country to-day who, after a short 
educative course, would be willing to go forth and work 
largely on a percentage basis on new business secured and 
retained, so that their services, even if unsuccessful, would 
only be a trifling charge upon the industry in general. By 
the phrase ‘‘ business secured and retained ”’ is meant that 
each gas salesman should be given a district, zero mark 
being registered as the condition of that district when it 
is taken up. A percentage on the receipts of all gas sold 
above that zero mark should be given to the gas salesman 
as constituting the maior portion of his salary. Dozens 
of articles in domestic and industrial use are sold in this 
way; why not gas? 


ADVERTISING GAS. 


The advertising of gas does not appear to be as efficient 
as it might be. Very striking and excellent advertisements 
have been put forward by the British Commercial Gas 
Association in which the word gas has been largely stressed. 
** Gas for heat, light, and power,”’ ‘‘ Gas the hand-maiden 
of industry,’’ and so forth; but these are not the type of 
advertisement that will sell gas to the industrialist or to 
the householder. They create no burning desire to investi- 


‘ gate the possibilities of gas; they teach no new fact. The 


psychology of advertising demands first that a definite de- 
sire should be awakened in the mind of the reader to pos- 
sess the article advertised. In the case of gas and coke, 
this desire can best be awakened in times like the present 
by striking facts demonstrating the cheapness in use of the 
medium advertised. A combined intensive advertising 
propaganda, coupled with house-to-house calls, would prob- 
ably work wonders in any district that was not absorbing 
its maximum possible quantity of gas and gas coke. It is 
very doubtful whether there is any such district in the 
whole of England. 

Another valuable method of advertising lies in the pro- 
duction and distribution of a periodical magazine. The 
writer, as a householder, has been a consumer of gas for 
nearly twenty years, but in the whole of that time has 
never received any publication or leaflet of any kind from 
any gas company in whose district he has lived except his 
quarterly gas bill and occasional reminders when it has in- 
advertently become overdue! An interesting and chatty 
publication comprising really informative advertising mat- 
ter carefully distributed among light reading matter can 
exert a very great educative influence if carefully written 
and compiled by skilled journalists. The entertaining 
matter should be interspersed with pithy convincing 
articles on gas and coke. A different type of magazine 
would, of course, have to be sent to industrial users, actual! 
or prospective. Such a publication could be compiled by 
a central office, but it would be advisable, if the cost was 
not too great, to give a local bias. 


PsyYcCHOLOoGY. 


The whole of the writer’s recommendations are based 
upon the fundamental fact that gas as a whole has nothing 
to fear from any other form of energy provided that people 
really understand its use and advantages and are kept in 
formed in all matters which they should know as con- 
sumers. A knowledge of psychology is of the utmost im- 
portance here; and so far as the writer’s own observations 
go, this is lacking in gas propaganda. Many individual 
works may be already taking the steps advised. Gas 
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propaganda of all kinds must be pleasant to read, to listen 
to, or to see, and must teach the reader or hearer almost 
unconsciously the basic facts upon which the advantage of 


gas cepend. Few people to-day will read anything dull or 
heavy, or will listen to a dull speaker. 

The bye-products represent another great possibility in 
the cheapening of gas. If further revenue could be ob- 
tained from the bye-products, it is evident that the price 
of gas could be reduced. Tar and sulphate of ammonia are 
probably impossible as further revenue producers. The re- 
covery of benzole from the gas is a point which must have 
the careful consideration of all the gas manufacturers. But 
undoubtedly the most promising of all the bye-products is 
coke. It is significant that low-temperature coke has a 
ready sale at prices considerably in advance of those 
secured by gas coke, and it is evident that gas coke is by 
no means the last word in domestic fuel. 

The gas industry should interest itself in methods de- 
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signed to produce a better grade of coke. One of these 
methods lies in the blending of coal. Combustibility in 
coke is a quality partly inherent in the properties of the 
coal from which it is made. Coke may thus be made more 
combustible by careful mixing of coals. Fortunately, the 
coals which yield highly combustible coke are generally also 
quite good for gas-making, since they are usually, though 
by no means always, coals containing a high percentage 
of volatile matter. The purchase of washed coals is ‘an- 
other valuable step, since there is no greater condemnation 
of a fuel to the householder than a high ash content. The 
possibilities of mixing fusain dust with the coal should also 
be explored. 

Finally, if some volatile matter were left in the coke it 
would greatly improve its free-burning properties. The 
last 3 p.ct. or 4 p.ct. of volatile matter requires the expen- 
diture of a considerable amount of fuel to drive it off—prob- 
ably more than its value warrants. 





IN CONTINENTAL 
COUNTRIES - - - 


PRODUCTION OF TAR OF LOW WATER CONTENT 
IN GAS-WORKS., 


Herr Ehlert, in Das Gas- und Wasserfach, 1931, 74, 40 
(Jan. 10), describes simple means whereby horizontal retort 
tar of low water content was obtained at Wetzlar. At this 
works, the annual make is 63 million c.ft., the coal carbon- 
ized 5170 tons, and the tar yield, at a specific gravity of 12, 
75-93 gallons per ton of coal. The water content of the 
tar in recent years, as reported by the distiller, was as 
follows: 1926, high, up to 17 p.ct.; average values for 1927, 
1928, 1929, and 1930, 5°02, 3°14, 3°20, 2°23 p.ct. The ex- 
treme variations in 10 batches in 1930 were 1°6 and 3°2 p.ct. 

The following information is given as to the means by 
a the water content was reduced to the present low 
value: 

(1) The tar and liquor separating tank was increased in 
size in 1926 from 3°3 ft. by 3°3 ft. cross section (2°2 sq. ft. per 
1000 tons of coal handled per year) to 8 ft. by 13 ft. (19-22 
sq. {t. per 1000 tons). The tank was made as long as was 
possible, and the run-offs for tar and liquor were separated 
as widely as possible, being situated at the two ends. A 
sight-hole was placed in the roof over each run-off so that 
they, as well as the tar and liquor flowing out, could be 
seen. The mixed tar and liquor was not allowed to flow in 
near the tar exit pipe, but in the neighbourhood of the 
liquor exit pipe, since it was considered that by allowing 
the tar to fall gently onto the contents of the tank, dis- 
turbance of the separated tar would be minimized. A 
drawback of the large tank was that it contained, always, 
a large quantity of tar. When, however, this was required, 
to fill a tank wagon, the liquor exit pipe was stoppered with 
a wooden plug for a day, the level of the liquor being 
thereby caused to rise. As much as 7 tons of tar was thus 
gradually displaced and rendered available. 

(2) An overhead tar settling tank equipped with heating 
coils was installed in 1927. Since a maximum surface area 
was desirable, the dimensions chosen were 10 ft. by 13 ft. 
by 5 ft. high, the capacity being thus approximately 21 
tons of tar. It was regarded as essential that the tank 
should be large enough to enable a volume of tar sufficient 
to fill a 15 ton tank wagon to be withdrawn while, at the 
same time, permitting the supernatant wet tar to remain 
behind. 

The heating equipment consisted of a zig-zag steam pipe 
at the bottom of the tank and spread over the whole area 
so that heating might be even. The steam inlet and outlet 
connections were fitted from below and not from above, 
since the coils are so liable to accidents that they must be 
capable of being completely emptied. It is bad practice to 
have the heating coil vertical or to have vertical inlet and 
outlet pipes in the tank, as these create convection currents 
which hinder settling. Steam is supplied at a pressure of 
90 Ibs. per sq. in. 

The working procedure is as follows: A week before a 
tank wagon is to be filled, the overhead settling tank is 
pumped full of tar, and the pump is not stopped until liquor 
ceases to flow away, back to the separating tank. Heating 
is then carried out for 24 hours whereby the temperature of 
the tar is gradually brought to 122° Fahr. throughout. 
Steam is then cut off, and the tar is allowed to cool down 
ond settle during five days, when it is ready to be run into 

tank wagon. During the expansion consequent on the 
heating, liquor is continually running off. It is important 
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that the tar is run off cold, since, due to the increase in 
viscosity, it is not then liable, by suction, to pull down 
some of the supernatant mixed tar and liquor by formation 
of whirlpools. 

On one occasion, the water content of the tar was in- 
creased owing to an accident due to frost. The steam inlet 
valve had unbeknowingly developed a leak causing steam 
to pass into the heating coil and condense there. Sub- 
sequently, ice was formed and caused the coil to crack, 
with the result that in the next batch water passed into the 
tar. To safeguard against a recurrence of this, a run-off 
cock was placed between the steam valve and the coil, so 
that any steam leaking through, and the resulting con- 
densate, are eliminated ahead of the settling tank. Be- 
tween batches, the safety cock is opened and kept open. 


A MODIFICATION OF THE FELD POLYTHIONATE 
PROCESS. 


An abstract of a paper by F. Overdick (Ztschr. angew. 
Chem., 1930, 43, 1048-1051) appears in ‘‘ Brennstoff- 
Chemie,’’ 1931, 12, 72-73 (Feb. 15). 

Raschig had previously reported that the Feld process is 
only feasible if ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen are 
present in the gas in a ratio not lower than 2: 1. A modi- 
fied process developed at Leverkusen is applicable eyen in 
presence of excess of sulphuretted hydrogen, and may be 
operated as an indirect or semi-direct process according as 
ammonia is removed from the gas before the polythionate 
stage, either completely (by scrubbing the gas with water) 
or partially (by cooling the gas). This ammonia is added 
in the last polythionate stage in which the difficulty absorb- 
able last traces of sulphuretted hydrogen are removed very 
quickly by the excess of ammonia present, though, without 
this, they are taken up very slowly even though the reaction 
itself is an instantaneous one. In acid solutions, H.S is 
absorbed but slowly due to its slight solubility. 

Intimate contact between gas and liquid accelerates solu- 
tion of the sulphuretted hydrogen, and, hence, the reaction, 
also, and large-scale tests have shown that scrubber towers 
with wooden hurdles are especially suitable. An experi- 
mental plant using the semi-direct process has been at work 
since 1928 in the coke-oven plant of the Auguste Viktoria 
Works at Hiils. The gas leaving the coolers had a sul- 
phuretted hydrogen content of 437-481 grains per 100 c.ft. 
The excess sulphuretted hydrogen amounted to 87 grains 
per 100 c.ft., and up to 177,000 ¢e.ft. of gas per 24 hours 
were purified, with production of a gas which did not stain 
lead acetate paper after a prolonged test. 

Since cyanogen is removed simultaneously with the am- 
monia and sulphuretted hydrogen, the surplus liquor con- 
tains ammonium thiocyanate to the extent of several parts 
per hundred in addition to thionates. The salt obtained 
after the liquor has been worked up is perfectly satisfactory. 
The sulphur scum obtained has a high degree of purity, but 
is of dirty appearance due to admixture with tar. It can, 
however, be burnt without difficulty. 

Treatment of 177,000 c.ft. of gas per 24 hours led to the 
production of sulphate of ammonia at a cost 25-30 p.ct. 
lower than is achieved with existing processes. Moreover, 
elementary sulphur and ammonium thiocyanate are ob- 
tained as bye-products when excess of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen is present, and purifications of the gas from cyanogen 
and sulphuretted hydrogen is effected without cost. 


















AIT THE FAIR - - 


Delegates from all parts of the country, numbering 
about 500 representatives of gas undertakings, attended 
the conference, which was held under the auspices of the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, the Society of British Gas 
Industries, the British Commercial Gas Association, and 
the National Gas Council; and the chair was occupied by 
Sir Arthur Duckham, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.Inst.C.E., 
M.Inst.Gas E. 

The delegates were welcomed in the Conference Room at 
the Fair at Castle Bromwich by the Lord Mayor of Bir- 
mingham (Alderman W. W. Saunders) and the President 
of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (Mr. John 
Belliss). 

A WELCOME. 

The Lorp Mayor said that Birmingham was a very ap- 
propriate place for a visit by members of a gas conference, 
having regard to the early advances made in the gas 
industry in Birmingham and to the fact that William 
Murdoch, whose genius first discovered the method of 
lighting by coal gas, resided for a great part of his life 
in the city. As they knew, the Gas Undertaking in Birming- 
ham, which was the largest in the country outside London, 
was operated by the Corporation. The Department sup- 
plied gas over a very large area, including service to a 
number of small areas under other local authorities adjoin- 
ing the city. In all, the area supplied was 140 sq. miles. 

In regard to the Fair, he did not, as a non-technical man 
so far as the Gas Industry was concerned, propose to talk 
about the exhibits; but he was confident that they would 
say, when it was time to leave, ‘‘ It has been well worth 
while.”” He thought the Fair got better and more valu- 
able every year, and they hoped that this year it would 
give some impetus to the heavy industries for which it 

catered. The visit of members of the conference was in 
itself a success for the Fair. 

Mr. Joun BE ttiss said that it had been the endeavour 
of the Fair Committee to make the arrangement of the 
various stands and exhibits each year more and more at- 
tractive, and so bring together all the various details which 
made up their great industry. The gas industry, like 
most industries, he supposed, came within that category 
which politicians said must re-organize and reconstruct, 
and all that sort of thing; but did they realize that manu- 
facturers throughout the country were always improving, 
were always organizing, and were always developing—no 
matter whether trade was good or bad? It was the essence 
of business that manufacturers should all the time find out 
something new, and improve not only the machinery in 
their own works, but also the machinery which they were 
making for other industries. ‘‘ I am convinced,” said Mr. 
Belliss, ‘* that, if British manufacturers are left alone, they 
will make a very good show for themselves in competition 
with other countries, and that the Empire will have a good 

market for the gas manufacturing industry.’ 

The gas hae Beeb he continued, was one of the biggest 
in the country, whether it was regarded from the point 
of view of the supply of gas or from the manufacture of 
apparatus. They saw everywhere, in both large and small 
towns, wonderful utility services associated with gas. He 
believed that the capital of the industry was something 
like £200,000,000, te, after the government the industry 
was probably one of the biggest concerns handling money. 
“* We only wish,”’ he said, “‘ that the government would 
handle their share of the national ‘ swag’ as profitably 
as the gas industry does.’’ [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN ‘said they all appreciated the welcome 
which had been given them and the hospitality to be ex- 
tended to them. As the Lord Mayor had said, Birming- 
ham was a most appropriate place in which to meet. 
First of all, Birmingham was a very fine example of those 
great British institutions, the municipalities. When one 
went abroad one found that municipalities were not well 
thought of. He had a case recently when he was trying 
to develop a piece of apparatus in America. He went to 
a firm of the highest class in America, and they told him 
they had no dealings with municipalities, as they did not 
like the way in which they did business. Those present 
would appreciate that the great municipalities of this 
country were beyond reproach. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’ 

In Birmingham they had a municipality which did much 
work industrially and otherwise in its area, and that work 
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was done most efficiently. Gas people had an especial 
interest in Birmingham because the city had led the way 
in the gas industry. Coming from Stratford that morning 
he was thinking of two Birmingham names—Mr. Hunt and 
Mr. Hack—and he wondered how many men who would 
be at the conference had to thank these men for their past 
engineering experience. They always felt that Birming- 
ham had been fortunate on the gas side, for they had had 
Capt. Hilton, who did so much _ the city, and now Mr. 
A. W. Smith, who had shown what organization should 
be. Those who knew the technical side recognized that 
in Birmingham they had as good a family of technicians 
as could be shown in any undertaking. The engineers and 
chemists worked together, and the control was all it should 
be. He had seen disputes in other municipalities between 
the chemical side and the engineering side; but he had 
never seen that in Birmingham. He knew no municipality 
which was run so wholeheartedly as was Birmingham. He 
once went to one of their staff meetings; and he could 
assure them there was most efficient management. In this 
connection they must think of Mr. Foster, who had re- 
cently passed from them but was responsible to a consider- 
able extent for the happy state of affairs which prevailed, 
and of Mr. Tomlinson, who was still with them and had 
done so much for the undertaking. 


Str ARTHUR DucKHAM’sS ADDRESS. 


At this stage of the proceedings Sir Arthur Duckham 
delivered his Presidential Address. This was published in 
the ‘‘ Journat ”’ last week. 


Lieut.-Commander Hon. J. M. KENwortTHY moved a vote 
of thanks to the rs cme ta for his address; as far as his 
knowledge went, he remarked, he thoroughly agreed with 
everything the Chairman had said. Sir Arthur was one of 
the most progressive industrialists in the country, and 
performed a great service of national importance. The 
gas industry in these depressing times was prosperous and 
progressive, and above all it was helping itself. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear,’’ and applause.] Reference had been made to the 
rivalry between gas and electricity. He held no brief 
for either side; but he believed that this rivalry was alto- 
gether unnatural. The two sources of power, heat, and 
light, should be complementary to each other. He was 
being driven to the conclusion, after twelve years in Par- 
liament, that there was something wrong with a_ system 
in which they had one able, energetic, and devoted Minis- 
ter who fathered electricity, and another able, devoted, 
and energetic Minister who fathered gas. He referred to 
the Minister of Transport and to the President of the 
Board of Trade—both admirable men. Surely the whole 
of power, gas, electricity, and coal—and presently oil, 
which, he hoped, would be produced in this country 
should be under one-control, as far as government regula- 
tion was needed. He was glad to hear the remarks with 
regard to the future use of tar and the production of 
oil. This country had an unfavourable trade balance. It 
was heavily in debt, and there was a tremendous amount 
of unemployment, and the coal industry was in a parlous 
condition. Last year they imported considerably more 
than 40 million gallons of foreign oil; and while they had 
a quarter-of-a-million miners unemployed, .they had the 
spectacle of more and more modern buildings being in- 
stalled with oil-fired central heating. On strategical, 
economic, and social grounds they must tackle the question 
of manufacturing more of this oil from coal; and in that 
matter the gas industry could play a very important part. 
It was a matter of great national importance, and would 
have to be dealt with on broad national lines. 

Mr. W. B. Tomtinson, Engineer-in-Chief, Birmingham 
Corporation Gas Department, i in seconding, : said they knew 
Sir Arthur chiefly, perhaps, because of his connection with 
a particular kind of retort; but he was a many-sided man 
and he had done more for the gas industry, in the broad 
way in which his firm had investigated problems, than 
perhaps anyone else in recent years. 

The CHAIRMAN, in responding to the vote of thanks, 
which was heartily carried, said that the gas industry was 
long-suffering; and he felt it was about time there wa 
some strong hitting on this question of the pushing o! 
electricity. They appreciated the way in which the Pres 
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had taken up the matter. It was essential for them to 
make their voice heard; and he thought this was a very 
good opportunity to do so. 

LUNCHEON SPEECHES. 

At the luncheon, which was held in the Boulton Room, 
the chair was occupied by Sir Arthur Duckham, who was 
supported by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, Lord 
Eustace Percy, M.P., Sir Herbert Austin, Sir Gilbert 
Vyle, and the Town Clerk (Mr. F. H. C. Wiltshire). 


Lord Eustace Percy, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas 
Industry,’’ remarked that in politics and the House of Com- 
mons they had a great deal of talk about the rationalization 
and the re-organization of industry. It was astonishing how 
many views the politician had about subjects of which he knew 
nothing at all. [Laughter and applause.] The gas industry 
was old, and yet it had to meet the new problems and the new 
wnditions of the present day. It was meeting these problems 
and conditions with all that organization, with all that re- 
earch, which the outside public so commonly demanded from 
industry. The industry was organized for consultation, and 
representative consultation, with the Government on any public 
question of the day. It was extraordinarily well organized 
for research; it had a definite educational policy—so much 
so that when he wanted to find a Chairman for a Committee 
on the subject of education he had to go to Sir Francis Good- 
enough to find one. In other words, it was an efficient and 
progressive industry. 

It was, therefore, remarkable that this industry, which ought 
on those grounds to be the darling of those politicians who 
talked about rationalization, was apparently the only one in- 
dustry which could not get the ear of the politician for neces- 
sary changes in legislation. Parliament were very busy with 
ideas of establishing control over other industries—over the 
mining industry, and so on. They had great demands for in- 
creased Government participation in the industrial life of the 
country; and yet that industry over which Parliament did 
establish a certain control many years ago found that Parlia- 
ment had no time to devote to the question of how that con- 
trol should be modified in order to meet the conditions of the 
present day. They had to admit that, if there was anything 
which was not rationalized in this country, it was the machinery 
of Parliament and the machinery of the Government. Too 
often at the present day those who advocated alterations of 
the procedure of the House of Commons advocated it from the 
point of view of making Parliament a more rapid and sub- 
servient machine for the purpose of turning out new legisla- 
tion extending State control over vider and wider areas; and 
they too seldom talked about the rationalization of Parlia- 
mentary procedure from the point of view of enabling Parlia- 
ment to deal effectively and to keep up to date with the existing 
framework of legislation, which was constantly getting out of 
date. He believed that in the next few years they were going 
to see such a development in the organization of Government 
and of Parliament that the Government might become what 
that industry most desired it should become—a real agent, not 
for interfering with the conduct of industrial business, but for 
bringing to industry the assistance which the State could pro- 
perly bring. 







































IMMENSE FuruRE or Gas. 


The CHAIRMAN, responding, said the gas industry was one of 
the most interesting in the world; and if he had done any- 
thing in his life it was due to the extraordinarily varied ex- 
perience the gas industry had given him. The gas industry 
had an immense future. They could not live in this country 
unless the coal industry lived. They had at the start to learn 
about coal, possibly the most difficult natural substance in the 
world. They had plant for handling this coal which, despite 
the magnificent efforts that had been made in carbonizing in 
recent years, still held out much for the future. There was op- 
portunity for the application of research worthy of the attention 
of the most ambitious young person. 

Mr. H. E. Corr, President of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
prosed the toast of ‘‘ The Visitors.’”” They had with them, 
he said, that great engineer and industrial organizer, Sir Her- 
bert Austin, who had made famous, throughout the world, 
English motor-car engineering, and had thereby conferred in- 
estimable benefit upon the manufacturers of many other British 
products in helping them to sell their goods in other countries. 
He was also gratified to note the presence of Commander Ken- 
worthy. 

Their industry was in the very forefront of scientific develop- 
ment, and was actively and successfully meeting competition 
such as few other industries in modern times had been called 
upon to meet. They welcomed fair competition, but what 
they were faced with was by no means fair. In the first place, 
they were hampered by antiquated legislation enacted in the 
last century for the protection of gas consumers, but which 
to-day was quite unnecessary in anybody’s interests. 

The electrical industry enjoyed the greatest freedom in 
formulating almost any method of charging for its commodity 
which might be deemed expedient for the expansion of its 
business, whereas the Gas Industry had no powers to adopt sueh 
modern methods for the expansion of its business by offering 
attractive terms to large manufacturers to use large quantities 
of gas for industrial purposes, and so reduce the cost to the 
whole community. On the contrary, under present conditions 
the large consumer had to pay for the smaller and less re- 
munerative one, whose supplies involved the expenditure of a 
large proportion of the capital employed. 

A further and more serious aspect of the matter was that 
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they had to face the unfair position of having to compete with 
a State-aided and financed industry which was fighting with 
politically forged weapons sharpened at the expense of the 
public purse. Never since medieval times had an Englishman 
been denied the right to choose what he was able to pay for. 
They knew well that certain local authorities who owned elec- 
tricity undertakings, and were building houses with money pro- 
vided by the public, were prohibiting the use of gas in such 
houses, even if the tenants preferred gas. What would their fore- 
fathers have said and done if they had had such conditions 
imposed upon them? He wondered whether their national 
character was being undermined, and people were accepting 
bureaucratic government without protest. Feudalism might 
have had its disadvantages, and might be out of date; but it 
was often benevolent. It now appeared, however, to have been 
supplanted by a despotism by no means benevolent in many 
respects. 

Even the elementary schools supported by public money 
were being used for electrical propaganda purposes and _ the 
damaging of gas interests. He maintained that such methods 
were un-English, unscrupulous, and the negation of the spirit 
of sportsmanship; and he suggested that sportsmanship con- 
veyed the idea of their typically national trait which bad made 
their country great. 

An INvbustrRY WHICH Deserves WELL oF THE COUNTRY. 

** 1t may be,”’ continued Mr. Copp, “‘ that some day we may 
have a well-meaning Government or enterprising municipality 
which will choose for us the kind of car we may purchase, 
and prohibit all others. I submit that the abuse of minorities 
is not likely to lead to the greater happiness of the community. 
I am also of the opinion that the comity of nations and inter- 
national goodwill does not rest so much with the politician 
as with the brotherhood of scientific interests, the latter being 
a much safer and lasting foundation. Politics and industry 
are an unholy alliance, and should be divorced. The Gas Indus- 
try deserves well of the public of this country whom it has faith- 
fully served for over a century; and I submit that the future 
prosperity of our nation will be well served by an increasing 
use of gas.”’ 

Sir Hersert AUSTIN, responding, said that one of the reasons 
why the gas industry was so efficient at the present time was 
that it had to face continuous competition. Electricity was 
doing all it could to gain the upper hand. Gas, compared 
with electricity and oil, was cheapest, generally speaking, but 
it was less controllable. He thought that if gas was to hold its 
present position it would have to be easier of control as a heat- 
ing agent. His firm was the second largest user of gas in Bir- 
mingham. That brought him to the question as to whether 
yas ought to be in the hands of the municipalities or privately 
owned. In this country they wanted people to use more gas. 
If it was in the hands of privately owned concerns, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether they could produce and sell it at less 
cost. If so, he thought it ought to be in private hands and not 
those of the municipalities. 

Commander Kenwortuy, who also replied, said he wanted to 
find 1,000,000 tons of oil fuel in this country from our own re- 
sources, where it could not be cut off from the Royal Navy, 
and he wanted to be able to expand that in the case of emer- 
gency to 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 tons a year. This was a great 
problem; how was it to be solved? He was certain it could 
be solved, and the gas industry would play a great part. 


Dr. LANDER’S ADDRESS. 


Sir ArTHUR DucKHAM again presided over the confer- 
ence on the second day, wnen Dr. C. H. Lander, C.B.E., 
M.Inst.C.E., Director of Fuel Research, Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, delivered an address on 
‘* The Gas Industry and its Relation to the Fuel Problems 
of Great Britain.’’ This was published in last week’s 
** JOURNAL.”’ 


Mr. H. E. Copp proposed a cordial vote of thanks to Dr. 
Lander. He thought they would agree that Dr. Lander had 
approached the subject from an entirely new angle to most of 
the gas people. One of the keynotes appeared to be that they 
had to cheapen gas supplies and so cultivate a greater use of 
gas and also help in the abatement of the smoke trouble. But 
if they were to cheapen the production of gas they must be 
freed from the fetters of the present legislation. The subject 
of hydrogenation was a very fascinating one, but he thought 
it was largely wrapped up in the cheapness of electricity, be- 
cause he understood the process required a large amount of 
power. It was also gratifying to them to see Commander Ken- 
worthy taking such an interest in the production of national 
motor spirit, for it was a matter of vital national importance; 
and he (the speaker) was hopeful that, with all the research 
which was going on continuously and in many directions, they 
would arrive at some practical proposals for the production of 
this much wanted motor fuel. 

BENZOLE WASHING. 

Mr. C. S. SuapLey, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that 
the work of Dr. Lander and his staff was of the greatest national 
importance; and it was most gratifying to them to have the 
results available for their own industry. Attention had been 
drawn to the sum spent in the importation of motor fuel, and 
he noticed that Plymouth were contemplating benzole wash- 
ing. Perhaps the gas industry could do more in that direction. 
He believed there were works in the country which could pro- 
fitably employ benzole plants. As to educating the public in 
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the use of smokeless fuel, they had been trying that for a 
decade; and it ty nee a Mussolini in Parliament to say “‘ raw 
coal shall not be burned after a certain date.’’ In the West 
Riding experiments were being undertaken on the hydro- 
genation of creosote; and he would like to know if this was 
going to be a commercial proposition, because it would have 
a great effect on the price they obtained for tar. They must 
get more for tar, the price of which had been gradually falling. 

Commander Kenwortuy, M.P., said that for many years he 
had been asking the gas industry to invent a gas fire in which 
he could knock his pipe out. One of the most remarkable 
things he had noticed was the growth of the use of oil fuel 
for central heating. The oil companies were very energetic 
in pushing their sales; and though that might reduce the smoke 
in the atmosphere, it was also going to reduce the consumption 
of gas, coal, and electricity. A rise in the price of petrol would 
have a great effect on national life, and would influence the 
exchange position, the balance of trade, and so on. Therefore, 
the production of oil from coal was really an urgent question. 
Unfortunately the experience of certain low-temperature pro- 
cesses and extravagant schemes had created a wall of pre- 
judice which it was necessary to beat down. It seemed to him 
there was still a great field for the use of gas industrially, and 
he would be very interested to hear of the progress which 
was being made in that direction. It had been suggested that 
they should have a Mussolini in Parliament to stop the burning 
of raw coal. As they probably knew, the burning of raw coal 
was prohibited to-day in New York, with wonderful results. 
This was brought about through the vested interests of the 
anthracite industry, who got a “ bulge ”’ on the State and City 
Legislature, and in their interests the use of raw coal was 
forbidden. They did not want to apply this method here. 
The question should be tackled from a national point of view; 
and that was the way the gas industry, from what he knew of 
its leaders, approached it. He believed that the public spirit 
of the gas industry was of the very highest and offered no 
ground for criticism. He was of opinion that there should not 
be hostility between low and high temperature carbonization, 
which were really complementary. He believed also that many 
would agree with him that the whole field of the better use of 
tars should be surveyed. As to the strategical position, they 
all hoped there would never be another war, but, if there was, 
he was certain their enemies would concentrate on the oil 
tanker fleet, in order to cut off this country’s supplies of oil. 
They could appreciate the stranglehold that would mean in 
regard to shipping, aeroplanes, the mechanized army, and 
civil life generally. The time had come for energetic action; 
and he was glad that the great gas industry, which had been 
so progressive and had taken such a long view, was paying 
attention to this matter. He hoped it would have every suc- 
cess in reaching a solution. 


Greater Co-ORDINATION ADVOCATED. 

Dr. E. W. Smrru suggested that there should be greater co- 
ordination between the research work of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and of the Fuel Research Board. They wanted less 
overlapping; and it would be a good thing if some of the 
problems put up to the General Research Committee could be 
worked out for the Institution by the Fuel Research Board. 
There might be collaboration on the subject of hydrogenation. 
There were tremendous possibilities not only in the production 
of petrol, in which there was every chance of success, but in 
the production of a road tar such as was not yet available in 
quantity on the roads. There was very little work done on the 
subject of the proper preparation of road tar. There were 
enormous possibilities for the production of road materials with 
which bitumen would not be able to compete. As to low-tem- 
perature tar, he thought the industry would one day realize 
that much work had been done on this as compared with high- 
temperature tar, and that low-temperature tar could bring 
the higher price. But high-temperature tar was being made; 
and they needed research on this, and further outlets for it. 
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In regard to smoke abatement, he would like to feel thay 
the gas industry took not only a great interest in it at jt; 
meetings, but that it supported it much more actively, an 
especially the Smoke Abatement Society of Great Britain. There 
was a feeling that, if the gas industry went to these smoke 
abatement meetings, and took an active part, it would appear 
that such meetings were being run by the gas industry. He kney 
this was the feeling; but there was not the slightest prospect. 
even if they wished it, of running the Smoke Abatement 
Society. The Public Health Committee of most of the (Coy. 
poratious were represented, the electrical industry took a great 
interest in it, and it would be a very good thing if the gas 
industry was to support more actively than it had done the 
work of the Society. 


ImpPpORTANCE OF COKE SIZING, AND Low AsuH COALs. 


As regards the coke fire, he had no hesitation in saying that 
the great bulk of the coke made to-day, if it was turned out 
in the normal way of screening and reasonably low in ash and 
moisture, was perfectly satisfactory from every point of view 
as a material for use in the nicest lounges, the best drawing 
rooms, and under conditions in which the amenities had to be 
perfect. He had a coke fire which clearly indicated that siz. 
ing was of supreme importance. For a period of a fortnight 
he ran the fire with coke of a size of 2 in. down to ? in. That 
fire was lighted at 7.30 in the morning and was not wanted 
after midnight. It required approximately 60 lbs. of coke for 
that period in that sizing. Then, believing that a great deal 
of coke was being used, the sizing was reduced to 1} in. to 
3 in., and immediately there was a 33 p.ct. saving in coke. 
‘the fire was acceptable and entirely satisfactory. It was no use 
propounding the use of coke unless all gas engineers arranged 
for the use of comparatively low ash coals. Fortunately in 
the last five or six years the big bulk of the coal bought was 
purchased with an eye on the ash content. Most of the col- 
lieries who had been accustomed to supplying gas coals, and 
who were doing the best, were washing their coals or cleaning 
them; and many of the collieries who were doing the worst 
were those who had no washing and cleaning arrangements. 
If all gas engineers were to buy clean coal, dry the coke, and 
properly grade it, he had no fear as to the future. 

Then Dr. Lander mentioned the possibilities of producing 
what he should call low-temperature coke by high-tempera- 
ture means. A great deal of work was being done to-day on 
this subject. Wherever coals could be blended and treated 
in sufficient bulk, it was possible to produce under normal con- 
ditions of carbonization a material which was almost identical 
with the best low-temperature fuel. A great deal more needed 
to be done in this connection; and he thought at this stage 
one ought to give credit—not all the credit, but a great deal— 
to John Roberts, ‘who was the first to draw attention to this 
type of process. The work being carried out by a number of 
undertakings was really an extension of the work first men- 
tioned and brought to their notice by John Roberts. 

Mr. A. W. Smiru, General Manager and Secretary to the 
Birmingham Gas Department, said that, in regard to smoke 
abatement, he was not clear whether Dr. Lander had taken 
into account the effect on health or material loss. The effect 
on health was very difficult to assess, but he thought it was the 
most important factor. It was peculiar that in Birmingham 
they went to Wales for pure water, but apparently they took 
very little trouble about the purity of the air they breathed. 
As to Dr. Smith’s remark with regard to road tar, he wanted 
to assure them from his own personal knowledge that more 
research had been carried out in reference to this subject in 
the last year or two than ever before. There was room for 
further research, but the matter was not being neglected. 

The Chairman had asked him to talk about coke. He sup- 
posed he had in mind the fact that for a long period of years 
they had been trying to develop a coke that would take the 
place of the domestic use of coal. They found their chief diffi- 
culty had been that mentioned by Dr. Smith—the cleanliness 
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of the coal they used. Although collieries were making im- 
rovewents, the Gas Department were still having much diffi- 
culty in getting the low ash coal which was so essential. They 
had gone to enormous expense in grading plant and in select- 
ing coals to supply the right type of coke, and they had even 
employed domestic canvassers to visit the houses of customers. 
Their work had been singularly successful; and as the result 
of their activities an increasing quantity of coke was sold every 
year {or domestic purposes. They always had repeat orders, 
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but they found it necessary for the canvasser to keep in touch 
with the user; otherwise the coal merchant got the order for 
coal, for people had not got the habit of ordering coke auto- 
matically. 


Great ADVANCE IN INDUSTRIAL Uses oF Gas. 


As to the point raised by Commander Kenworthy, there was 
a great advance in the use of gas for industrial purposes. Bir- 
mingham, Coyentry, and Smethwick were all supplying a large 
proportion of gas for industrial use; and this was a matter 
where they could go on improving enormously im’ the efficiency 
of the apparatus used. They had this difficulty’ t6 face—that 
manufacturers would pay £1000 for an electric furnace, but 
hesitated to spend another £100 on an improved gas furnace. 
They had, however, persuaded many to do so, and as a conse- 
quence of the improvements effected by Dr. Walter and his 
staff, who worked very successfuly in this direction, they had 
been able to wipe out electric furnaces in niany directions, not 
only in Birmingham, but in Coventry and other places. 

Mr. E. Astsury (Liverpool) said that during the last twenty 
years serious attention had béen given to the treatment ¢f coke 
for domestic use in Liverpool, and they had done a,lot of re- 
search work. At first they attempted to supply a coke ab- 
solutely free from moisture, and latterly they had turned their 
attention to some of the points mentioned by Dr. Smith—the 
blending of coals to make suitable coke by high-temperature 
carbonization. During the last two years they had two ex- 
perimental plants, and as a result of their experience they had 
started a larger plant at one of their smaller works. They 
found this ‘‘ Dryco,”’ as it was registered, was very satisfac- 
tory; and they were getting a large number of repeat orders. 

Mr. A. H. Lymn (London) remarked that the pre-treatment 
of coal was of the greatest importance. If they got coal from 
different collieries, the cokes were not constant. The indus- 
trial use of gas was largely a question of the geographical posi- 
tion of the works. If the works were a considerable dis- 
tance from the industrial plant, they had to face the serious 
competition of producer gas, which did not have to carry the 
cost of distribution. As to smoke abatement, some of the 
European cities were extremely clean because the people did 
not consume their coal in such a mad way as they did in this 
country. 

Dr. LANDER, in reply, said that benzole washing in the gas- 
works was very important from the country’s point of view, 
and there were other ways of recovering benzole besides ordi- 
nary washing. It was too early to say that the hydrogena- 
tion of creosote was going to be a commercial proposition, but 
he thought it was. As to co-ordination between the Fuel Re- 
search Board and the Gas Industry, they would welcome a 
greater measure of co-ordination than they had had in the 
past. He believed that the industry realized that the Board 
welcomed criticisms from the industry. In reply to Mr. Smith, 
he said he did not include in the estimates the effect of smoke 
abatement on health, because this could not be assessed. 


A Great INDUSTRY. 


Mr. R. C. Ropcers (Past-President of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, and Chairman of the Executive 
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Committee of the Fair) presided at a luncheon which was 
given by the Fair Management Committee to the delegates 
to the Gas Conference. 


The CHAIRMAN, in proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Indus- 
try,”’ described it as one of the great industries of Great 
Britain, and one which had helped to make the country great. 
The industry was determined to keep Britain in the foremost 
position; and they in the industry were still far ahead of any 
other country in the world, in the supply of one of the nation’s 
essential needs. As the Fair showed, they were resourceful in 
invention and in applying invention to their industry. Mem- 
bers of the Gas Industry, in supporting the Fair, were doing 
their duty. 

Sir ArTtHUR DucKHAM, responding, said he was sure the 
Management Committee of the Fair must be very satisfied with 
the ever-increasing magnitude and success of that wonderful 
exhibition. Those who were in the Gas Industry were more 
than satisfied to have an opportunity of exhibiting with so many 
other industries; and he believed the Gas Industry had shown 
their appreciation, by endeavouring—and, he thought, with 
success—to make their exhibit this year better than it had 
ever been before. He was glad to find that at every stand 
and exhibit which he had visited everybody told him that the 
interest was better, and in quite a number of cases they told 
him that business had been better. 

There were some things upon which they prided themselves 
in the Gas Industry, and one of them was their relationship 
with labour. One of the most important things—more im- 
portant than anything else—was a proper relationship between 
those associated in industry; and if they had the right spirit, 
if there was agreement and understanding throughout industry, 
much could be done. He was glad to say they had never had 
serious trouble in the Gas Industry. To-day they knew their 
men, cared for their men, and shared their profits with their 
men; and they expected them to have exactly the same in- 
terest in the prosperity of the industry as they had on the ad- 
ministration side. This was a great thing in the industry, and 
to it they owed much of their position to-day. Surely this 
should be the aim of the country generally. It was absurd 
that they should have to go to the Government to make ar- 








rangements between employers and workers. The only thing 
that mattered in this eountry was the prosperity of the many 
and not of the few; and all should work for the prosperity 
of the many. They should try to cut out Government inter- 
ference, if they could. The Gas Industry had been restricted 
by the Government, but never assisted. They did not want 
to be. He thought those industries which had been assisted 
were not so happy about it. The electrical industry were not 
feeling so happy about assistance as they were formerly, and 
in another year they would feel less happy. 
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The Principles of Salesmanship 


An Address to the Gas Conference by Sir FRANCIS GOODENOUGH, C.B.E., Executive Chairman of 
the British Commercial Gas Association 


[This address concluded the Conference on Thursday last] 


The British Industries Fair is a most appropriate place 
in which to speak on Salesmanship, for it is one of the 
finest co-operative efforts at selling British goods which the 
British manufacturer has ever made. The criticism I 
would make on this effort is that a good deal more than 
half of the money spent by manufacturers is wasted 
through their not realizing that, in addition to taking space 
and showing their goods effectively, they need to have good 
salesmen on their stands the whole time to answer inquiries 
and to secure orders. The criticism does not apply gener- 
ally, but the trouble is that, when you criticize, the man to 
whom it does not apply is liable to resent it, and the man to 
whom it does apply does not believe it refers to him. In 
all too many cases both here and in London the people on 
the stands are quite unworthy of the exhibits themselves 
because they are not properly equipped with information 
with regard to the goods to be sold, and they are not able 
to deal with inquiries in the way in which they should be 
dealt with. I do not make the remarks wholly on my own 
observations, for I was given written evidence yesterday 
by the Chief Interpreter at Olympia, because he felt so 
strongly that so much business was being lost owing to bad 
salesmanship in the Fair. He said he could amplify it over 
and over again. It does seem such a pity that, after all 
the effort made and all the expenditure, a great deal of 
the harvest should be lost through the want of the essential 
salesmanship to complete the exhibition. But the best of 
exhibitions, like the best of showrooms, represents enly one 
of the many factors that go to make up a satisfactory sell- 
ing policy—and a satisfactory selling policy is one of the 
greatest needs of this country to-day, as it is also of the 
one particular industry in which we here are specially 
interested. 

British manufacturers at one time had a virtual monopoly 
of the world’s markets for machine produced goods. The 
Gas Industry at that same time had a similar monopoly of 
the supply of artificial lighting and an almost undisputed 
field as a labour-saving fuel. 


COMPETITION ON Every Hanp. 


To-day, alike for the British manufacturer and the 
British Gas Industry, that large degree of monopoly has 
gone, never to return. Competition meets them on every 
hand. The Gas Industry in particular has to meet not only 
normal competition, but the abnormal favouring and 
fostering of its rival by State and Municipal Government. 
The attitude of many in high places in national and local 
administration towards electricity in competition with gas 
reminds me of the story of two Irish Judges who were dis- 
cussing the policy to be followed in exercising patronage. 
One said: ‘* Well I don’t mind admitting that, ceteris 
paribus, I always prefer my own friends; ”’ to which the 
other replied: ‘‘ Oh, ceteris paribus be damned.’’ Well, 
I’m afraid that ‘‘ ceteris paribus ’’ stands rather a poor 
chance alike in Whitehall and town hall where there is an 
opportunity of giving electricity a push forward and gas a 
push back. 

But that is by the way—though a by the way about 
which we of the Gas Industry feel bitterly indignant; and I 
am glad to say so do a large number of people quite un- 
connected with the Gas Industry, judging by the expres- 
sions of opinion that have reached me from many quarters. 
The British people do love fair play, and resent the lack of 
it anywhere. 

As I have said, for British trade overseas and for the 
British Gas Industry and trade generally at home, the days 
of easily secured business are gone. The days of strenuous 
competition are come; and new conditions demand new 
thought and outlook, new methods, new endeavour. The 
haphazard has to give way to the scientific; the untrained 
to the trained. The Old Country is very far from “‘ down 
and out; ’’ but we must be “ up and doing ” if we are to 
hold our own and make progress in this very competitive 
and rapidly moving world of to-day and to-morrow. 

Temporarily we are, alike as a nation and as an industry, 
passing through difficult times; alike we have handicaps to 
carry over which we have little or no control. I think it 
was Sir Josiah Stamp who the other day calculated that 
our trade depression had been ascribed to no less than 
eighteen different causes; and we in the Gas Industry could 
mention quite a few causes which are hindering our pro- 


gress—including obsolete statutory restrictions from which 
Government is an unconscionable time relieving us. 


INCREASED SALES MEAN REDUCED COsTs. 


But I just want to say this about the various hancicaps 
from which we all suffer and notably the high costs of pro- 
duction, to which reference is frequently and rightly made. 
Don’t let us make our anxiety to remove that or any other 
handicap from which we are suffering, however grave, an 
excuse for disregarding another which it is within ou 
power quickly to remove—I mean our deficiencies in the 
matter of Salesmanship. The fact that your rivals have 
one or more serious advantages over you (whether in the 
matter of costs of production, or of Governmental favour- 
ing of your competitor) is a mighty poor excuse for giving 
him of your own free will another. On the contrary, it is 








surely every reason for leaving no stone unturned in the 
effort to diminish or completely neutralize the first. Be it 
remembered, moreover, that one of the most effective and 
widely profitable ways of reducing costs is to increase sales. 
Let us therefore regard as more than ever urgent to-day 
the question of scientific selling. 

Now, what are the essentials of a successful selling 
policy? First of all, as in every sphere of human activity, 
there is the need for right principles as the basis of all 
sales policy; then of well-considered, scientifically planned 
policy for putting principle into practice; then of skilled 
personnel for operating the policy and securing the object 
aimed at—namely, increased business having for its en- 
during basis the satisfaction, confidence, and friendship of 
the customer. 


PRIMARY PRINCIPLES OF SALESMANSHIP. 


To state that object is, in effect, to sum up the primary 
principles of Salesmanship, which, I submit, are as follows : 


(1) Every business exists for the service of the com- 
munity in general and of the individual customer in 
particular. We are parts of a very complicated 
society in which we all have to play our part as ser- 
vants of the community; and this spirit of ‘‘ service 
first ’’ is the primary principle on which commerce 
should be based. 

(2) Business relations can only be permanently profitab!e 
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to the seller if they are also profitable to the buyer. 

The needs, desires, tastes, and circumstances of the 

customer must therefore be thoroughly studied from 

the point of view of the customer’s true interests. 

This involves research in more than one direction. 

Business can only be truly and continuously success- 

ful if its conduct is consistently and persistently 

directed to securing the satisfaction and confidence 
of the customer. 1 think a very useful thing to do is 
to remind every employee of the Gas Industry that 
his ultimate employer is the customer; that the 
undertaking has no money with which to pay wages, 

or buy material or pay standing charges, or pay divi- 

dends, except the money which the customer pays to 

the cashier. If you can get that idea clearly and 
firmly into the minds of every member of the staff, 

then you get the right mental attitutle for securing a 

sound commercial policy. If every time a fitter goes 

into a customer’s house, every time an inspector 
interviews a customer, every time anyone in the 
office interviews a customer, he realizes that that 
person is the employer, there will be an entirely 
different mental attitude from what used to obtain 
when the employee of a gas undertaking was inclined 

to give himself airs and to feel he was conferring a 

favour on a customer in giving him any attention. 

(4) The word of the seller should be as good as his bond 

and his performance better if possible than either. 

This means, of course, in the case of gas, that the 

quality must always be up to declaration, the pres- 

sure must always be adequate, and the service must 
always be better, if possible, than the customer 
expects. 

Scrupulous performance of contract or promise, alike 

as to time, quality, and quantity, is the essence of 

sound commerce. 

(6) The importance of punctuality in performance being 
admitted—and it cannot easily be over-stated—great 

care must be taken in the making of promises. It is 
easy, in order to send a customer away from the 
showroom happy, to say ‘‘ We will get that fixed on 
Wednesday,’’ or ‘‘ You shall have it by Friday; ’’ but 
if you are not certain that you can deliver or fix your 
appliance by the time promised, you are going to 
create trouble for yourself, dissatisfaction on the part 
of the customer, and bad-will instead of good-will for 
the undertaking. It is much better to face the dis- 
satisfaction of a customer in the first instance at not 
being able to get a promise for a thing to be done 
than to make a promise which you know in your own 
mind is almost certain to be broken. 

(7) If unforeseen circumstances beyond the seller’s con- 
trol or remedy prevent punctual performance of con- 
tract, timely and courteous announcement and 
explanation of the pending inevitable default should 
be made to the customer. Complaint forestalled 
means fault forgiven. What a customer cannot 
stand is getting a room cleared for the fixing of a gas 
fire, or a kitchen disorganized for the exchange of a 
cooker, at (say) 9 o’clock, and 10 o’clock comes, 11 
o’clock comes—everything comes except the fitter and 
the apparatus. If, knowing beforehand the job could 
not be carried out at the time fixed, one sent a 
courteous telephone message or an equally courteous 
letter, then the housewife would be saved all the 
inconvenience of making ready for work which could 
not be done at the time, and she would appreciate 
the attention given. Your staff want to be particu- 
larly careful in making promises; and if by mis- 
chance a promise cannot be implemented (as they 
say in the House of Commons), then, I repeat, it is 
up to the undertaking to see that the customer is 
advised beforehand, in order to mitigate the offence. 

(8) Every complaint received, whether justified or not, 
should be regarded as an opportunity to make a 
satisfied friend out of a dissatisfied customer. Cus- 
tomers rarely complain unless they believe them- 
selves to have adequate cause. It may be due to 
misunderstanding or their mistake, but in my ex- 
perience customers do not complain often enough. 
They more often nurse a grievance which they have 
for a long time until some other dispute arises, and 
you find a customer in an awkward mood over an 
apparently trivial matter. When you get to the 
bottom of it, you find that something happened a 
year or two ago, and the grievance was never venti- 
lated or cleared up, and is still rankling in the cus- 
tomer’s mind. I have often said that I regard the 
treatment of complaints as the supreme test of sales- 
manship. If you regard the complaining customer 
as at best a nuisance, and, at worst, as an enemy, 
your attitude is all wrong. You have to regard him 
as someone to be handled as diplomatically and as 
carefully as possible, and ultimately turned into a 
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pleased customer. Then comes the final test—can 
you get another order for additional appliances out 
of the customer ? 
(9) Complaints thé at are justified should be remedied 
readily, in ungrudging manner and with free ad- 
mission of fault. Lame excuses are most aggra- 
vating, and only make the original offence worse. 
(10) All these princ iples can be summed up in the Golden 
Rule of ‘‘ Do unto others what ye would that others 
should do unto you,’’ and do it with zeal, en- 
thusiasm, and sincerity born of a desire to serve. 


** Service First ’’ is a sound motto for every business. 
The motto of the Prince who has been well called the 
Empire’s Best Salesman, and who is at present engaged 
upon a great effort of Salesmanship in South America, is: 

‘IT serve ’’—and we can all be proud to inscribe that on our 
business banners. 

Now principles are of no value unless they are put into 
practice on the lines of a sound policy. They are of as 
great importance to a business firm as her compass and 
charts are to a ship; but unless the ship has good engines, 
good fuel, and a good crew, her compass and charts won’t 
take her very far—and so it is with the ship called Sales- 
manship. It is certainly of the utmost importance that 
sound commercial principles should animate every adminis- 
trator of our gas undertakings, and that they should lay 
down such principles for the guidance of their staff—for it 
should never be forgotten that Salesmanship to be fully 
effective must begin in the council or board room—but 
there must also be forthcoming from the administration 
full support for a_ progressive policy based upon those 
principles and put into practice by an adequate staff pro- 
perly trained and properly paid. 

You cannot give good service to the customer, you cannot 
study his or her needs, tastes, and circumstances, you can- 
not win confidence based upon satisfaction, unless you have 
(1) suitable showrooms; (2) means for ensuring skilled in- 
stallation and maintenance work in respect of every class 
of gas-consuming appliance; and (3) staff thoroughly 
educated and trained in gas supply technology and sales- 
craft alike on the district, in the showroom, and at the 
inquiry counter—yes, and in the office also, for good sales- 
manship without can be badly discounted by discourtesy 
within, at the office door, the cashier’s desk, on the tele- 
phone, or in the mail-bag. 

In regard to correspondence, I would say do not write a 
letter about a complaint or a difficulty if you can possibly 
help it. Go to see the*customer; one interview is worth ten 
letters. A customer can write himself into an attitude of 
stubbornness—and so can you!—from which it is very diffi- 
cult to withdraw. It is difficult in a letter to convey what 
is in your mind to a person who does not know what is in 
your mind. If you are talking to a man or woman you can 
see if what you have said has produced the effect you in- 
tended it to produce, and, if you find it has not, you can 
take steps at once to correct the wrong impression until 
you have the customer smiling and know the battle has 
been won. I stress very strongly the importance of getting 
interviews rather than writing letters. 

You cannot, furthermore, do what you might with the 
best of service and the finest of staff if you do not tell your 
customers about your organization and all the facilities 
that are at their disposal; in other words, if you do not 
advertise in all suitable and effective ways. Publicity is 
the hand-maid of Salesmanship and must play a leading 
part in every sales policy. The British Commercial Gas 
Association can help every undertaking to make its pub- 
licity effective at a minimum of cost. Do not rely upon 
national or district publicity to bring about all the results 
you want. Subscription to the B.C.G.A. is not the end of 
publicity work. For every gas undertaking it has to be 
subscription plus local effort. The Association can be of 
real help, but it needs the initiative and drive of the under- 
taking itself to get its work properly home. 

The Association is about to provide means for helping 
every undertaking to get its selling staff well trained in the 
science and art of Salesmanship, as the Institution Scheme 
already helps in the technical training that is also essential. 

If one result of this Conference is once more to remind us 
all of the importance of all our selling plans being based 
upon sound commercial principles which are of universal 
application to every trade and industry, and which can be 
made the ground plan of effective policy to be put into 
practice by efficient personnel, it will, I think, have played 
its part in helping forward the Industry to the great and 
growing prosperity that I am confident awaits it. 


Major Kirson (Chairman of the Leeds Gas Committee) pro- 
posed a cordial vote of thanks to Sir Francis for his address. 
He said that they hoped to put into operation in Leeds a new 
scale of charges which was perhaps a revolution in the district. 
but which he hoped would be an honest endeavour eventually 
to reduce the price to the consumer and at the same time to get 
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more orders for gas. Their scheme was of a temporary nature, 
and the scale would be altered so that the small consumer would 
get the advantage of it at the earliest opportunity. 

Alderman Ciark (Chesterfield), in seconding, said one of the 
difficulties they had at present was that in municipally-owned 
concerns they did not get the enthusiasm from their Committees 
which they would get in an ordinary business. In a privately- 
owned concern the directors supported them in their policy; 
but he was afraid in municipalities the Committees were made 
up of such a mixed lot of people, who had little or no interest 
in gas, that it was difficult to obtain support for a policy. If 
the address which had been given would help them to realize— 
and gas engineers generally to realize—the importance of sales- 
manship in their undertakings, then he felt sure that gas would 
hold its own. In the Gas Industry, whenever any company 
asked for money, the issues were over-subscribed, and this 
showed that in the country there was great confidence in the 
Industry. The gas men must realise that they were sellers 
as well as manufacturers; and when they had the spirit of 
salesmanship he had no fear about the progress of the Industry. 

The CuarrMan (Sir Arthur Duckham) said that in the Fair 
they would see a lot of imitation of gas methods in salesman- 
ship. There had been much decrying of British salesmanship, 
and he had often wondered whether their salesmanship had not 
suffered in the past because of the way in which industry 
had been built up. A great deal of harm could be done by 
faulty selling, and he knew a great deal of money could be 
wasted in that way. In these days of economy and efficiency, 
he would ask that the cost of selling should be closely followed 
in every way. He felt that sometimes they did not reckon 
what their effort had cost. They of the Gas Industry could 
not thank Sir Francis enough for his untiring efforts under all 
conditions to help their undertakings in every way he could. 

Mr. C. S. Saaptey (Leeds) said he thought the Fair was a 
great testimonial to salesmanship in the Gas Industry. He 
would like to pay his tribute to the exhibitors who had shown 
in the Gas Section. He had never seen a better demonstration 
of gas appliances, and he thought the exhibitors would not be 
disappointed with the business done. He would like it to go 
forward that as gas engineers they did really appreciate the 
efforts of their friends on the appliance manufacturing side. 

Dr. C. M. Watrer (Birmingham) said he was very much im- 
pressed with the remarks of Sir Francis in reference to service. 
He (the speaker) was particularly interested in the industrial 
side, and he did not think they could do anything on that side 
without service. They began with it and they finished with it. 
As to the psychological aspect, they knew that the salesman 
had got to create the right impression. This was obvious to all 
of them who had been in touch with concerns with a view to 
bringing off big business. True service travelled a great deal 
further than many of them thought; good service was passed 
on to the friends of the prospective customer, and one never 
knew how far it reached. 

Mr. T. F. E. Rueap (Birmingham) suggested that all em- 
ployees in an undertaking should be looked upon as unofficial 
salesmen. The question of service was absolutely vital. He 
had noticed that often the consumer was troubled by a multi- 
plicity of men who went to a house to do a job. He was not 
sure that this difficulty could be overcome, but it did create 
prejudice, as it looked like waste of effort. He suggested that 
those interested should see if they could arrange for one man 
completely to carry through a job. 

Mr. H. C. Smirn (Tottenham) remarked that the number of 
people sent to a customer’s house on a job often worried him. 
A few months ago they experimented with a small express de- 
livery service. They had a motor cycle and sidecar—or, rather, 
box or tray in place of the sidecar—to take a cooker com- 
fortably, or two or three gas fires; and the fitter was trained 
to drive the motor cycle. He carried sufficient tools for his 
work, and his mate sat on the pillion. They drove to a house 
with a cooker, and fitted it; and then, when the fitter was 
within a quarter of an hour of finishing the work, he sent his 
mate to the stores to collect another cooker for the next job. 
So they cut down the number of calls which had to be “made; 
and they found it was going to be less costly than the old 
method. 

Mr. H. Hopkinson (Chester) said that in Chester they hardly 
ever wrote a letter in answer to a complaint. They usually 
sent the guilty party, if anyone was guilty, to make the inter- 
view. He had never known this fail to produce a satisfactory 
result. Another point was, “ Don’t sit and wait for business.’ 
He was perfectly satisfied that the Gas Industry had a great 
field in front of it, if it would go out and plough the field and 
sow the seed. A couple of months ago they arranged a fire 
canvass in Chester, and he was very optimistic; but the results 
to date far exceeded his expectations. ° ; , 

The resolution of thanks to Sir Francis was heartily carried. 
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Sir Francis GOODENOUGH, in reply, said that no better thanks 

could have been accorded him than the discussion which had 
taken place. As to the last speaker, he would say that i: was 
only too true that the Gas Industry in many directions diq 
need reminders of elementary principles, because in many cases 
they had not been og “0 Unfortunately the people who 
most needed them were like people who needed sermons- they 
were not in church. If they could get all the backward mana. 
gers and administrators into a big hall, and let those present 
talk to them, he thought there might be a real move forward 
Those of them who were trying to run their business in a reason. 
ably efficient way were constantly handicapped by people 
coming into their district from districts where they had not 
known what good service meant. The B.C.G.A. had constant 
evidence brought before them as to the backwardness of many 
gas undertakings to-day. They were the weakness of the Gas 
Industry, and one doubted if they ever read their Technical 
Press, or saw what the progressive men in the industry were 
doing, or they would not remain in their backward condition, 
He entirely agreed with what had been said as to the value of 
a well-conducted canvass. They had carried out a special cam- 
paign for fires among prepayment meter supplies; and the re- 
sults had been extremely satisfactory. 
_ They were delighted to welcome Major Kitson, and he would 
invite him ‘“‘ here and now” to become a Vice-President of 
the B.C.G.A, He was sure the General Committee would forgive 
him for anticipating them by making a public invitation. He 
quite realized the difficulty of a lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
a heterogeneous gas committee, on which, perhaps, there might 
be the chairman of the electricity committee. One way in 
which to get enthusiasm in such a case was to stress the advan- 
tages of the use of gas from a national point of view—smoke 
abatement, public health, saving of domestic labour, and the 
improvement of the conditions of the working classes. He 
would point out, too, that increased output meant a lower 
price, and that meant cheaper gas for everybody, including the 
workers. He agreed with Alderman Clark that sales develop- 
ment required more imagination, more interest in business, and 
greater realization of the importance of service and of sales- 
manship. Looking out for new business was, of course, of im- 
portance, but he would remind them that a very big percentage 
of their salesmanship consisted in keeping the business they al- 
ready had. The best type of salesmanship was to make friends 
of all their customers. 


FurtTHER Votes OF THANKS. 


Mr. F. West proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Arthur Duckham 
for presiding at the conference. He was sure they would agrce 
that the conference had been a great success; and this had 
been due in no small measure to their Chairman. 

Mr. A. W. SmirH, seconding, said everybody would agree 
that this had been the finest conference they had ever had, and 
this was due largely to the magnetic personality of the Chair- 
man. Sir Arthur was a wonderful optimist, and he had never 
known anyone from whom he got such inspiration as when he 
had a chat with him. 

The resolution was heartily carried. 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said he felt it a great honour to 
have been asked to represent them at that conference. He 
thought they had had a wonderful show, and that the Indus- 
tries Fair had been a great success. There was no sign of 
depression in that great hall, and nobody coming there would 
feel that British industry was decadent. He believed this was 
the best gas demonstration they had ever had; and this was 
because there had been greater co-operation this year in the 
Gas Section than there had ever been before. If there was one 
message he would give to the Gas Industry it was this: ‘* We 
want more co-operation in the Gas Industry than we have.” 
They were inclined to be ready with their criticisms, and very 
often it was destructive criticism. Let them criticize in a con- 
structive manner and put their single-minded efforts into the 
industry, in order that it might be improved. They wanted 
cheaper gas, and in order to attain this they must have their 
balance-sheets improved by the sale of their ‘bye-products. 
They could not meet the need for smokeless fuel unless there 
was full co-operation in research and selling between all the 
makers of that fuel. In regard to tar, they would like to see 
another 1d. or 2d. a gallon on it; and with whole-hearted co- 
operation they could do much more than they were doing to-day 
to improve the value of tar. 

Sir Francis GOODENOUGH proposed a cordial vote of thanks 
to Mr. Harold C. Smith for organizing the conference. The 
measure of their thanks, he said, was in inverse ratio to the 
length of his speech. 

r. W. J. SANDEMAN seconded, and the vote was heartily ac- 
corded. 

This concluded the proceedings. 


SOPs 
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TECHNICAL RECORD 


Petrographic Treatment of Coal 


Mechanical Separation of Coal into its Constituents and their Commercial Applications 


By Joun L. STREVENS. 


[From a Paper before the Institute of Fuel, Feb. 11] 


Coal shares with building materials and certain simple 
minerals like barytes and fluorspar, the invidious distinc- 
tion of being hewn from the earth and distributed along its 
channels of utilization without any attempt, beyond here 
and there the removal of excess ash and moisture, to 
evaluate it along the lines demanded by its petrographic 
constitution. 

That coal, though the most complex of our rocks, is laid 
down in strata alternately having different megascopic, 
microscopic, and physico-chemical characteristics, has long 
been recognized, and the pioneering study of this pheno- 
menon has been mostly conducted here and: in America. 

It has been left to Germany, however, to develop this 
primary simple recognition along lines of commercial ap- 
plication that are likely greatly to benefit and improve our 
present methods of treating coal, viewed from whatever 
angle and that without highly complicated plant, equip- 
ment, or technical processes requiring long and costly de- 
velopment. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE PETROGRAPHIC CONSTITUENTS FROM 
BANDED Bituminous CoALs. 


Based on purely physical, macroscopic, and lithological 
features, British investigators working from the classical 
definition of Stopes, recognize four constituents irrespec- 
tive of their botanical origin or chemical composition. 
These four terms are now part of the language pertaining 
to coal technology and familiar to everyone. 

Vitrain is that portion of the “ brights ’’ of coal which 
has a vitreous or glacé lustre, is compact and unstriated, 
often breaking with a conchoidal or semi-conchoidal 
fracture. 

, Clarain is minutely striated, compact, and with a silky 
ustre. 

Durain is that portion which is dull, compact, and hard, 
of grey black to ivory black colour. 

Fusain is porous, friable, and dull—like charcoal—(often 
called mineral charcoal or mother-of-coal). It can vary 
from soft to hard according to the percentage of mineral 
cementing material contained in it. The features are often 
readily seen on the coal faces themselves and on polished 
vertical sections. 

For all practical purposes clarain is a variety of vitrain, 
and many vitrains grade into clarains by virtue of asso- 
ciated heterogeneous striations and change in lustre. Simi- 
larly vitrains may, through this gradation into clarain, pass 
further into durain by association with duller lumine. All 
variations in the banded constituents of coal are also 
shown by radical changes in their micro-structure. Thus 
the purest vitrains show no plant structure, the clarains 
which may be of homogeneous botanical origin or hetero- 
geneous according to the kind of plant fragments from 
which they were derived, showing distinct structure as do 
the highly complex durains and fusains. 

They all possess characteristic chemical and physical pro- 
perties, the bearing of which on their separation and sub- 
sequent treatment is dealt with more fully later on in this 
paper, and the microscopic fields of these constituents are 
sufficiently dissimilar to serve for identification and con- 
stitutional purposes. 

However, vitrain and clarain are so closely similar in 
their behaviour to each other that little harm can be done 
to the present study if the two are classified together as 
vitrain. Indeed, the fundamental matrices of both are the 
same, the differences appearing in the embedded plant re- 
mains. German coal petrographists recognize only three 
constituents—namely, Vitrit or Glanz Kohle, Durit or Matt 
Kohle, and Fusit or Faser Kohle. 


They are simple terms derived from bright and dull 
megascopic characteristics, the Faser-kohle being so named 
because of its fibrous appearance under the microscope. 
Even where German coals have lithological features, very 
similar to those of Great Britain, such as in Silesia, this 
nomenclature is retained and clarain as such is not differ- 
entiated. This distinction may later on prove unwarranted. 

As in Britain the constituents usually occur in lenses, 
lamin or bands, but fragmentary material of one con- 
stituent is often found in the matrix of another and simi- 
Pwd the lamine can vary from very thick to extremely 
thin, 

American investigators, while accepting and utilizing the 
British definitions, modify the subject by the introduction 
of terms based on botanical considerations of the original 
constituent plant material, such as Jeffrey’s ‘‘ lignitoid ”’ 
and Thiessen’s ‘‘ anthroxylon ”’ and “‘ attritus,’’ to define 
types of homogeneous or heterogeneous debris that form 
the whole or part of any éoal. 

A great deal of very valuable work has been done upon 
the microscopy of coal, the results of which have thrown 
considerable light upon the nature of this carbonaceous 
rock, both in its pristine form and its present day condition 
as well as elucidating the metamorphic changes that have 
taken place in the material since its deposition in situ. 

Very little is known of the actual chemical constitution 
of coal beyond its behaviour under certain chemical and 
physical agencies, such as heat, pressure, solvents, acids, 
alkalines, and oxidation materials, which is being closely 
studied by a limited number of brilliant investigators. Be- 
yond lies a terra incognita rich in discovery to those who 
will venture research on its selected petrographic con- 
stituents, chemically and microscopically. 


VITRAIN. 


Structureless or nearly structureless vitrains are found of 
homogenetic botanical origin and also containing hetero- 
genetic plant debris of cellulosic and lignitic tissue or even 
of spores. These ‘ bright ’’ coal fractions are not neces- 
sarily anthroxylonic, but have had their structures effaced 
by pressure while in the plastic state. The greater the 
proportion of anthroxylon (the translucent orange-red 
matrix of vitro-clarain) derived initially from the break- 
down of lignitic tissue the more intense is the coal 
brightness. 

This appearance is modified the greater the embedded 
plant debris. On the other hand the matrix of durain is 
very dark brown to blackish and extremely opaque. Little 
is known of its nature beyond the fact that it has ulmic 
properties and is a “‘ residuum.”’ 

Vitrains usually have a higher carbon content than 
durains (though the reverse holds good for the Parkgate 
seam, Yorkshire). It is seldom less than 80 p.ct. for 
bituminous coals but may be 98 p.ct. in anthracite. The 
carbon content is always higher the greater the in-carbon- 
ization of the coal measures through tectonic disturbances. 
The C-H ratio is also mostly greater with vitrains than with 
durains, the latter possessing the higher hydrogen content. 
It is not inconceivable that many pure heterogeneous 
vitrains have resulted from the precipitation in aqueous 
media of irreversible humus colloids. 

When durain is without any vitrain and consists only of 
‘* attritus ’? and spores, it becomes typical cannel coal— 
the purest form of durain. 

The spore exines and cuticles in durain are the chief 
constituents determining its amount of volatile matter. 
The spore volatile matter increases gas and oil yield for 
typical durain material the greater the amount present. 
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rhe oil content is also further increased if resinous matter 
is present. Durain is richer in gas than vitrain. This is 
well shown in the Ruhr coals. When the embedded vitrain in 
durain increases so the hydrogen percentage falls, and that 
of the carbon rises. The mixture, if very intimate, gives a 
coal dull to the eye and apt to be confused with true 
cannels. These pseudo-c ‘annels when applied for gas manu- 
facture as “‘enrichers,’’ have been complete failures. 
Durain alone does not coke at high temperatures, but gives 
an incoherent or very weakly-bound residue. At moderate 
and low temperatures, however, it can produce satisfactory 
cokes, but these are certainly of quite different composition 
and structure to those obtained at high temperatures from 
vitrain and vitrain mixtures. 

Argillaceous sediment finely divided in varying quanti- 
ties is always present in durain, so that its ash content may 
be higher than that of vitrain. Durain-rich coals are, 
therefore, usually high in inherent ash, but there is no hard 
and fast rule for this as the English coal tables show. 

Vitrain has the best coking properties and forms very 
homogeneous dense cokes of high quality and tensile 
strength. Non-coking coals mixed with vitrain can yield 
normal cokes. The vitrain fraction is the ‘‘ bestower ”’ of 
coking properties in a coal. By reducing the durain con- 
tent in a high durain non-coking coal, the coal can become 
coking. 

FuSAIN. 


Fusain is the smallest fraction of coal and appears to be of 
secondary importance to its associates. It occurs in small 
irregular narrow layers or lenses. Fusain is very similar 
to charcoal. It is usually soft enough to crumble in the 
fingers, but sometimes it is rendered hard by adsorbed in- 
organic salts, calcite for example. The soft variety, which 
is low in ash, will have a true specific gravity of around 
1°47; that for hard fusain may be as high as 1°77, depending 
on the amount and character of inorganic salts a sorbed. 
It has a black streak, whereas that of the coal (bituminous) 
is brown. 

Fusain appears to consist of fibres or bundles of fibres. 
This is important, because it offers a ready means of deter- 
mining whether or not fusain separated in the course of 
analysis is pure. The electrical resistance of 60-mesh fusain 
per c.c. is about 5000 ohms, as compared with 50 megohms 
for bituminous coal. However, this is a variable property 
and difficult to measure accurately. Its electrostatic 
capacity is fairly high when compared with coal and the 
impurities of coal, and this is the property on which a 
method for separating fusain from eoal has been based. 
Fusain is first crudely separated from the coal by gravity 
methods (float and sink) in inert solvents and the dried 
material subsequently purified by precise separation in a 
current of inert gas by an electrostatic field. An ad- 
vantage of the method is stated to be the close checking of 
the electrostatic effect by the microscope as it takes place. 
Conditions of field strength shaking, &c., can thus be ad- 
justed according to the coal being treated. 

Although fusain has been separated from coal by physi- 

cal methods and studied, notably by British investigators, 

no direct method for its quantitative determination has 
been evolved. Sinnatt analyzes for fusain in coal by deter- 
mining the volatile matter in the coal sample, having pre- 
viously found the volatile-matter content of fusain-free 
coal and of pure fusain. As fusain always contains con- 
siderably less volatile than coal, a of the two will 
show lower volatiles than pure coal by an amount pro- 
portional to the fusain present. It seems highly desirable, 
however, to have a direct method for separation and de- 
termination of fusain as such. A further desideratum is 
that the method be applicable to fine air-dried coal, such as 
is used in standard methods for the analysis of coal. The 
electrostatic method has not yet been tested on a wide 
variety of coals and fusains, but there seems to be nothing 
against its general application. 

Fusain possesses the greatest ash content of the coal, 
that of durain and vitrain lying closer together, but in 
much smaller amounts. Most of the ash is, due to infiltra- 
tion of mineral matter through the cellular structure and 
otherwise, so that calcites, and other carbonates and sul 
phates, besides argillaceous matter form the greater por- 
tion. High fusain coals are therefore high ash coals, and 
coals rich in fusain are not good coking coals. The actual 
vield of carbon residue calculated as coke on such coals is 
high, but the quality of the coke regarding structure is 
usually poor. Fusain is an indifferent solid carbonaceous 
body to all distillation processes, so that (with no excep- 
tion) it is harmful to all coal treatment processes. Its 
higher in-carbonization condition, and therefore high fixed 
carbon content, distinguish it from Glanz and Matt coals. 
(Hy drogen and oxygen escape more and more as in- 
carbonization proceeds.) Usually fusain is poor in vola- 
tiles, but if the containing coal is rich in volatiles, the 
fusain fraction will also be proportionately rich in volatiles. 
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There is also a consistent relationship between the vitraiy 
and fusain fraction of one and the same coals. Fusain, 
though very similar to wood charcoal, can be distingu shed 
from it by boiling in benzole. Be nzole fusain extracts give 
a light yellow solution with fluorescence, while charcoal 
extracts are colourless. Other chemical differences are 
most marked between these two bodies, so that the (erm 
mineral charcoal for fusain is a misnomer. Fusain is also 
not a thermal decomposition product of coal pristine sub- 
stance. Governed by the metamorphosis of the orizinal 
wood coal substance, so does vitrain or fusain result ac- 
cording to the length of time elapsing and the relative 
protection afforded to the material. 

The low volatile matter of the fusain, its high carbon and 
low hydrogen contents differentiate it sharply from the other 
ingredients. Also the carbon content of the durain is higher 
than that of the vitro-clarain. Hardness tests made by 
crushing and sieving under standard conditions show the 
clarain to be intermediary between vitrain and durain. If 
such behaviour is general where clarain is well defined in 
coal seams and elastic percussion crushing methods are 
adopted for concentration, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the clarain fraction will distribute itself between the 
vitrain and durain, but tend more towards the durain, a 
not unfavourable distribution to the subsequent utilization 
of the fractions. It also raises the possibility of having 
intermediary ‘“‘ sizing ”’ after crushing to obtain a fourth 
coal fraction such as clarain for coals that have appreciable 
amounts of this material in their constitution. * Sink and 
swim ’’ analyses of the Parkgate “ slack ’’ have shown that 
80 p.ct. of durain is greater than 1°30 sp.gr. as against 
10-12 p.ct. of vitrain and clarain for the same limits. While 
the difference provides a rough basis for determining the 
amount of durain in a coking slack, it does not seem to 
offer reasonable chances of satisfactorily separating the 
constituents on a commercial scale compared with the per- 
cussion method. 


FRACTIONAL SEPARATION OF COAL. 


Petrographic examination of dressed coal particles have 
shown that the fine dust contains a great enrichment in 
fusain, the “ fines ” are notably increased in vitrain, and 
the “ nuts ”’ and “‘ smalls ”’ with increasing size of particles 
show an increasing content in durain. 

Various attempts to separate the constituent fractions 
have been made from time to time based on ‘“ float and 
sink ’’ methods, flotation, air separation and electrostatic 
forces. The specific gravities of the constituents are suffi- 
ciently close to each other to render abortive all attempts 
to consider a ‘“‘ float and sink ’’ process, whether with 
aqueous solutions or otherwise. Flotation under the stan- 
dard methods shows no selective adsorption of any coal 
constituent at the expense of the other. 

Air separation certainly showed an increasing content of 
vitrain and fusain in the “ fines,’’ but the differences were 
not sufficient to render this method of fractionation com- 
mercial. Electrostatic forces on coal crushed to American 
standards have been used by the Pittsburgh Experimental 
Station in the U.S.A. to separate fusain. 

The constituents when well defined and clearly separated 
can be hand selected from the coal face, but this requires 
exacting care and patience. Also some constituents when 
well-known can be taken from the belts while the crushed 
coal is in transit. Obviously such methods can never be 
universal, nor commercial. It would also be Utopian to 
expect economical coal fractionation where the resulting 
vitrains, durains, and fusains contained respectively 100 
p.ct. of the constituents. The best that can be expected 
under existing methods is a gradual perfection of the pro- 
cesses to result in fractions sufficiently high in the desired 
constituent to be directly applicable for a definite object or 
to-serve as blending material with coals lacking a particular 
constituent to make them workable, or with each other. 

Thus high vitrain fractions will be designated for the 
coke oven to produce coke of highest quality until research 
points out other uses for them at present undiscovered. 
High durain fractions will be used to blend with and enrich 
gas coals, for low-temperature retorting, for hydrogenation 
and for oil production in other ways—e.g., by “‘ cracking ”’ 
in suspensory form. Other uses will also be found for 
durain once it is available commercially. 

The user of powdered fuel for heating and power pur- 
poses will have ‘the choice of coal fractions varying in 
calorific value, ash content and hardness so that a selection 
can be made to a particular specification that should satisfy 
the user from a cost of treatment point of view. 

In addition to purely physical differences, the chemical 
compositions of these constituents differ substantially from 
each other, and the same are, accordingly, not all equally 
well adapted for the same uses. 

The differences in regard to physical properties have 
already been recognized and suggestions have been made 
for utilizing the same for grading the coal. Breaking up 
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the coal to particular sizes may result in separating it ac- 


cording to these inherent physical differences, but no tests 
appear to have been made to ascertain whether this method 
would produce useful results. Ordinary methods of dis- 
integrating, as employed in connection with the dressing of 
coal, are not effective for separating the petrographic con- 
stituents, whereas such separation can be effected by sub- 
jecting the coal to elastic percussion. Some known kinds 
of granulating apparatus subject the material treated to 
elastic percussion, but these have not been used for coal, 
asian" possibly for the particular purpose of reducing the 
coal uniformly to particles of a desired size. 

Elastic percussion as applied on the Ruhr reduces the 
coal to granules or lumps of different sizes, the smallest 
consisting of smashed fusain cells, which are more or less 
friable, and the intermediate size being the brittle vitrain. 
The hard, resilient durain resists the blows longest, and 
furnishes ‘the largest pieces. After the elastic percussion 
the three petrographic constituents can easily be separated 
by screening or by other suitable means. 

The elastic percussion can be applied by subjecting the 
coal to elastic blows or taps, or by flinging or beating it in 
a mill with beaters. The coal may be placed in a rotating 
sifting drum in which there is a shaft, rotating in the same 
or in the opposite direction, with elastic beater bars fixed 
to it. In many cases it is necessary to repeat the elastic 
percussive treatment, in order thoroughly to separate the 
intimately associated petrographic constituents of the raw 
coal. Separation of impurities may precede this treatment, 
or it may be more convenient first to effect a preliminary 
separation of the petrographic constituents, then clean the 
coal, and finally complete the separation of the petro- 
graphic constituents. In the case of clean coal the elastic 
percussive treatment is sufficient for all purposes. A de- 
cided advantage of the process is that it can be performed 
wholly dry. 

Regarding the separation of the fusain, it is found that 
from the economic point of view air suction gives better 
results than screening or sifting. Tests carried out accom- 
panied by petrographic analysis have shown that the 
elastic percussive treatment accompanied by fairly power- 
ful suction throughout the appliance results in almost com- 
plete separation of the fusain, without screening. It has 
also been shown that a vitrain content up to 85 p.ct. and a 
durain content up to 80 p.ct. may be obtained in the re- 
spective fractions according to the coal treated. 

Riihr vitrains, from every stage of in-carbonization of 
the raw coals, show good coking properties. <They fuse at 
relatively low temperatures and have correspondingly high 
decomposition points. The volatile matter ranges on the 
average from 15-35 p.ct. 

The durains from every stage of raw coal in-carbonizing 
give hard but enly just sintered and strongly fissured cokes. 
Their coking properties are usually bad, and in all cases, if 
their content in a coal exceeds 11 p. ct., the cokability is 
badly influenced. 

In the less carbonized coals, the very high content of 
durain accounts for their poor coking properties, as in the 
gas and gas-flame coals. The durain fractions themselves 
contain 40-60 p.ct. of volatile matter according to their 
stage of in-ecarbonization. Contrary to the vitrains, their 
decomposition (which takes place without change of struc- 
ture or alteration of form beyond a slight contraction) com- 
mences at relatively low temperatures, but their softening 
point is extremely high. 

Trials on the hydrogenation of durain have shown results 
of far reaching importance not only in the actual amount 
of coal substance liquified, but in the quality and quantity 
of the lighter fractions recovered. It is pre-eminently that 
coal fraction which is the easiest and most satisfactory to 
hydrogenate. 

By low-temperature retorting, it yields a good coke, but 
only if the distillation is carried out in the shortest time 
possible, as can be done when the coal is in thin layers for 
example, in a Plassmann retort. Consequently, higher 
vield of oil and gas are at the same time obtained. 

The fusains are classified into ‘‘ soft fusain ’’ of low ash 
content and ‘‘ hard fusain’’ of high ash content. Both 
types are infusible and are considered inert in all coking 
processes (however, Finn has recently shown, that small 
percentages of fusain can be of actual benefit in some coking 
operations, probably forming nuclei that are ‘‘ wetted ”’ by 
the vitrain fusible substances in the process). Hard fusain 
is always deleterious in coking coals; 8-10 p.ct. of this 
constituent invariably results in an industrially useless 
coke. Fusain is therefore only applied as a direct powdered 
fuel for heating and power purposes, and by virtue of its 
higher carbon and lower oxygen content than the other 
constituents its heating value is appreciable. With some 
coals that are relatively high in sulphur, the pyritic and 
silphate accessory mineral constituents concentrate in the 
fiisain when coals are treated by elastic percussion, and 
o'ten some of the inherent ash. Under such conditions, the 
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durains and vitrain products are lower in sulphur than the 
parent coal itself, an improvement of some value when such 
are to be applied for coking or oil producing purposes. 

Large-scale coking in standard ovens has shown without 
exception that the strong swelling of most fat coals is com- 
pletely controlled by a corresponding addition of gas flame 
Matt coal. Probably there is a connection between the 
different high contents of bitumen and their varying physi- 
cal and chemical properties. 

Matt coal addition to the fat coals, which on account of 
their excessive ‘‘ swelling ’’ are dangerous to oven opera- 
tion, improves the coking. Correspondingly favourable re- 
sults have also been obtained by mixing finely ground 
** nuts ’’ that are rich in Matt coal and strongly swelling 
‘** fat’? coals. In general, differently workable coking coals 
and those dangerous in the oven can be favourably im- 
proved by suitable ‘‘ blending ’’ with the younger Matt 
coals. 

The Matt coal fractions from the relatively little in- 
carbonized coals of the Northern Riihr coalfields have been 
successfully distilled at low temperatures in the Plassmann 
oven. In all cases favourable yields of bye-products re- 
sulted, higher than from the raw coals similarly treated, 
but this amount decreased with increasing in-carbonization 
of the coal used. The coke was mostly good and hard. 

The two factors influencing both high and low tempera- 
ture retorting of the gas flame coals are their petrographic 
constitution and degree of in-carbonization. It is there- 
fore necessary for each particular class of coal examined 
thoroughly to test out the influence of each of these factors 
in both Glanz and Matt coal admixtures with coking coals. 
This is universally applicable, so that it is impossible to 
generalize on the behaviour of one coal from the results 
obtained on another. 

Further results in coking Brassert Matt coal in the Plass- 
mann oven has shown the possibilities of producing better 
cokes by the low-temperature method than from the as- 
sociated Glanz coal in coke ovens. 

The explanation is probably that the young coals give up 
part of their bitumen under ordinary coke oven conditions 
before arriving at the softening point, so that neither 
coking nor swelling occurs and the particles remain much 
as before heating. This is equally applicable to both Matt 
and Glanz coal. 

By artificially reducing the decomposition of the bitumen 
and rapid escape of its volatiles—e.g., by application of 
pressure, so that little bitumen is decomposed at the soften- 
ing point, this tendency can be overcome and good cokes 
obtained. The further possibility (by very rapid heating, 
such as has been applied in Plassmann oven tests) of pro- 
ducing good cokes has also been established. Such Plass- 
mann cokes are distinguished by their firmness and low 
fissuring, and may even serve for smelting purposes in cer- 
tain cases. These determinations are of great importance 
to those regions where the coal seams are rich in Matt coal. 
The latest coking trials that have been carried out in a 
coke oven on Brassert Matt coals have produced high- 
quality firm cokes in approximately 7 hours’ carbonizing 
time, and at temperatures of 640° C. to 670° C. The re- 
duction of sulphur in the Glanz and Matt coal fraction is 
also particularly noticeable, and this is of value to both 
producers of coke and users of the products for the heat 
treatment of coal. 

Sieve analysis, coking tests, proximate analysis, and 
petrographic examinations of the separated and air filtered 
dusts from all types of ‘‘ fat,’’ flame, and gas flame coals 
have shown generally that the fusain fraction concentrates 
more and more in the very finest of the dusts. On an 
operating cost basis it is obviously a cheap and simple 
manner, therefore, to separate the fusain by air suction 
when conducting elastic percussion of coal on the large 
scale. For best results in the percussion mills it is prefer- 
able to separate mineral matter in the coal, where such is 
high, as a preliminary, by a dry process. Tests on Rihr 
gas and gas flame coals have been carried out quite syccess- 
fully with a preliminary separation of part of the high ash 
contents by air concentrating tables. Coals of an ash con- 
tent 20 p.ct., and particle size 0—13 mm., have thus been 
reduced to 8 p.ct. ash, and where the table length has been 
sufficient it has been further possible to work up by sieving 
the middle product from the mixture of it with the high 
ash concentrate. Both these reduced ash fractions are then 
capable of petrographic separation by elastic percussion. 

High ash coal as fine as 0—6 mm. has also been success- 
fully treated by a combination process to separate sufficient 
dry material for economic elastic percussion fractionation, 
and the resulting middle product subsequently “‘ dressed ”’ 
by a wet method of separation. Finally, if the separated 
‘* fines ’’ cannot be treated further economically by elastic 
percussion, they can be subjected to flotation processes or 
otherwise worked up wet. Also if ‘‘ fine ’’ Glanz coal con- 
centrates are still high in ash they can be similarly treated. 


(To be concluded.) 
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Yorkshire Junior Gas Association 


Visit to the Works of W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., Huddersfield 


On Saturday, Feb. 21, a record number of members of 
the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association gathered at the 
works of Messsr. W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd., Whitestone 
Ironworks, Turnbridge, Huddersfield, in response to an 
invitation issued by the firm for the members of the As- 
sociation to pay them a visit. The party were received by 
Mr. F. Brian Holmes, who apologized for the unavoidable 
absence of his father, Mr. P. F. Holmes, Chairman of 
Directors. Mr. P. F. Holmes had specially asked that his 
greetings be extended to the visitors, and his desire was 
that the tour of the works would prove to be both interesi- 
ing and helpful to the members of the Association. 

Mr. D. M. Henshaw, Managing Director, also extended a 
welcome to the party, and said that members of their 
Technical Staff would be pleased to answer any questions 
put to them. The tour of inspection was made in small 
parties, under the guidance of Messrs. C. Cooper, M.Sc. 
(Chief of the Technical Staff), C. Hanson, Chief Draughts- 


tube plates called for comment, and the party were jp. 
formed that only the small holes were first cut, the larger 
holes required being obtained by the ‘“ trepanning” 
method. 

Various parts of a plant for a dephenolating plaut for 
the Partington Works of the Manchester Corporation Gas 
Department were inspected, together with drawings for the 
complete installation; and the party then moved on to one 
of the most interesting features of the firm’s activities. 

CONNERSVILLE METERS. 

A Connersville tandem type meter was on view, « type 
which has been specially produced to meet the require. 
ments of bulk consumers’ installations where a large varia- 
tion occurs in the flow-rate, and for which it was essential 
to have an accurate record of consumption. The meter 
examined had a capacity of 65,000 c.ft. per hour, and in 
conjunction with other parts was a smaller meter attached, 





DRILLING MACHINES AND ROLLS 


man, and J. Whittell, Works Manager, and several other 
members of the works and technical staffs. 

Starting the inspection in the gasholder, structural steel, 
and tank shop, it was pointed out that No. 1 Bay was 
chiefly reserved for the purposes of assembly, rivetting, 
and caulking, and also for the housing of air compressors, 
pumps, and accumulators for the pneumatic and hydraulic 
tools. Bay No. 2 is equipped with a number of Asquith 
rotary plate drills, each fitted with an individual electric 
drive, and with an overhead electrically gperated travel 
ling crane. 

Proceeding to the welding shops, this was found to be 
fully equipped with an electrical welding installation, to- 
gether with a number of portable acetylene generators for 
use in the cutting and welding processes. Special atten- 
tion was drawn to the automatic electrical cutter for plates 
for gas mains, &c., the size and shape of the plate being 
obtained by the setting of the cutter to give the desired 
curvature. It was pointed out that by using this method 
of cutting there was no need for trimming, once the plate 
leaves the cutter. Great interest was evinced in the special 
plate adjustment and welding arrangements in use, and it 
was explained that in some cases the metal was over-lapped 
before welding, this method giving better results for certain 
jobs. The machines for drilling ‘‘ Super Type ’’ condenser 








IN STEELWORK 


DEPARTMENT. 


which was automatically brought into operation immedi- 
ately the flow dropped below a certain figure. Another 
novel feature is the ‘‘ P.V.T.T.”’ instrument (pressure- 
volume-temperature-time recording gauge), to record the 
true mean average pressure, temperature, volume, and 
rate of flow on one chart, upon which readings could be 
made hour by hour, which may be attached to the Conners- 
ville meter and supplements the gas volume indicator. 

The double-faced Western valve section called forth a 
volley of questions, all of which were suitably answered bv 
the guides. } 

Connersville exhausters and boosters, in addition to 
Livesey washers, ‘‘ P & A ”’ tar extractors, and coolers for 
“* Dri-Gas ’’ plants, were examined; and in regard to the 
rotary scrubber washers it was pointed out that, in order to 
meet the restrictions and requirements in regard to rail 
transport, only cylinders with an inside diameter of 8 ft. or 
less were made complete. For larger sizes, the cylinders 
were made in four sections to make the complete diameter. 
The scrubber washer shafts were closely inspected and 
commented upon, and it was pointed out that only the ver. 
best steel was used for these parts. . 

Visiting the foundry, the party were just in time to sec 
the blowing operations being carried out. The foundry 
itself covers some 18,000 sq. ft., and blowing commences 
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VIEW 


each working day at 3.30. Various parts of plant were 
shown in different stages of moulding, &c. 
PATTERN SHOPS. 

The pattern shop was next seen, and here again the fine 
technique of the concern was evident. Another portion of 
this shop is used for the cutting-up processes for the wooden 
base-board for the special fibre brushes used in their patent 
rotary brush washer. A very high class of mahogany is 
employed for this purpose. This wood had been found 
most suitable for the trying conditions to which it was 
subjected, especially in its capacity to resist any tendency 
to warp. Large logs were carefully measured up and cut 
to size for the special size of washer required, and then 
transferred to the brush making section, after being pro- 
perly dried, &c. Here again one found only the most 
up-to-date methods in operation; by the use of a special 
type of peg, driven through the wood boards, it was possi- 
ble not only to obtain a natural spread of bristle, but also 
to ensure the total absence of risk of bristles ‘becoming 
loose. Each brush was finally trimmed off under a special 
cutter, to give a dead level surface. In the last of the 
shops inspected were bar straightening and cold sawing 
machines, and template making and storage. The tem- 
plate in actual practice takes the place of the drawing on 
the sheet metal to be used. 

The drawing offices and blue print department were also 
visited, and the party were interested in the card index 
system of filing original drawings and tracings. 

The most impressive feature of the whole system of pro- 
duction was the exceptional care exercised in every process 
of manufacture to ensure not only perfect service, but also 
economy in charges to the customer for repairs and re- 
newals. 

A Firm Dispray. 


Immediately the works had been inspected, the various 
parties met together in the firm’s garage, where a series of 
four films was projected on a screen. These provided an 
excellent finish to a most entertaining afternoon. Each 
process which hi ad been seen in the shops was further em- 
phasized by moving pic ture, and, in addition, various types 
of Connersville plant, in which the firm specialize, were 
seen in process of assembly, erection, and operation. 

These films were originally shown on the firm’s stand at 
the British Industries Fair (Gas Section), Birmingham, last 
year, and have since been exhibited to several Associations 
of Gas Engineers and other technical bodies. They are 
particularly useful to those having in their charge any of 
the many special plants and processes installed by Messrs. 
Holmes, as the internal construction and provision for re- 
placement of parts, and the general repair and main- 
tenance of the plants, are clearly shown. 


Vote or THANKS. 


\fterwards, tea was provided for the visitors in the 


IN ERECTING SHOPS—ASSEMBLING “BRUSH” WASHERS. 


drawing offices. At the conclusion of the proceedings, Mr. 
J. W. Horwitt, President of the Yorkshire Junior Gas 
Association, expressed regret that Mr. J. Bridge (Engineer 
at Elland) was unable to be present, but he was pleased 
to report that he -was now progressing favourably after a 
very serious illness. He called upon Mr. J. Balmforth, 
Engineer and Manager to the Bingley Gas Undertaking, to 
yg the thanks of the Association to their hosts for the 
ay. 

Mr. BALMForTH said that the name of W. C. Holmes & 
Co., Ltd., needed no introduction to any gathering of men 
in the gas industry, and particularly did this apply to the 
members of the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association. The 
invitation to visit their works was only another instance of 
the kindly interest which this firm took in their Associa- 














Connersville Gas Exhausters and Meters awaiting shipment, 


tion. Established in 1850, the business of Messrs. Holmes 
had grown by leaps and bounds from a very small concern 
to the large undertaking which had provided so much 
interest for the visitors during the afternoon. This pro- 
gress spoke well for the methods employed, as well as for 
the mechanical appliances and plant in which the firm 
specialized for the recovery of coal bye-products and for the 
gas industry generally. 

He had a long experience of Messrs. Holmes’ plant, and 


could therefore give first-hand information as to their 
value. Some four or five years ago, Bingley suffered 


severely from naphthalene troubles with their vertical re- 
torts, and, following inquiries over a very wide field, the 
undertaking had adopted Messrs. Holmes’ rotary brush 
scrubbers, using oil as a washing medium. Immediately 
their troubles began to lessen, and they finally disap- 
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peared. Further improvements to their plants had been 
made, and this washer was temporarily out of use; but 
following upon a conversation with Mr. Brian Holmes he 
had received a suggestion that the washer might be con- 
verted and used as part of a “‘ Dri-Gas ’”’ plant, with very 
little expenditure. With the adoption of the ‘‘ Conners- 
ville ’’ dry meter in place of the old wet type, again a 
further improvement had been brought about. Not only 
was the former type a much cheaper meter, but it took up 
very little space—an important factor to- ‘day—and since 
Bingley had adopted Connersville meters some _ twelve 
months ago, they had given every satisfaction. Messrs. 
Holmes were on the right track in pushing dry meters, in 
the speaker’s opinion, and he felt assured that very soon 
the wet meter would be entirely superseded by this type. 
They had been shown during their tour of the works how 
the dry meter could be adapted for industrial purposes, 
and he was convinced that the tandem type meter which 
they had been shown would be largely taken up. 

Enterprising in more ways than one, Messrs. Holmes’ 
products were held in high regard in the gas industry 
throughout the world. Not only was enterprise shown in 
their own works, but this visit was the result of another 
aspect of their foresight. The firm accepted the Juniors 
of to-day as the Seniors and gas engineers of to-morrow, 
and it was to the mutual advantage of all concerned that 
such visits were made possible by the goodwill of firms of 
high repute. 

Mr. C. H. Cuester (Wakefield), in seconding, mentioned 
that Messrs. Holmes had founded a Scholarship at Leeds 
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University, which proved that not only were the firm at qj 
times keen to develop their own plant, processes, ard pro. 
ducts, but were equally interested in the improvement a 
educational advancement of all connected with the 


dustry. He would like to pay tribute to the firm’s i, wr 
in plant supplied. This did not end with delivery an 
erection.” It had been his duty to consult Messrs. Holme 


on several points regarding a plant which had been jy 
operation for many years, and their advice and assistanc 
had been of great value in maintaining the plant in first. 
class condition. 

In acknowledging the vote of thanks, Mr. HENSHAw sai 
it had always been the policy of W. C. Holmes & Co., Ltd,. 
to foster new ideas and processes, always with the object 
of helping to bring the gas industry thoroughly up-to-date. 
They had always found, when introducing new apparatus, 
that enormous help was forthcoming from the Juniors. 

Mr. F. Brian Hotmes remarked that they had been de. 
lighted to have the Yorkshire Junior Gas Association as 
their guests; and if at any time the firm could be of assist. 
ance to the Junior Associations, they would be glad to 
render what help they could. Mr. Chester had mentioned 
one point he specially appreciated. Messrs. Holmes were 
always willing and anxious to follow up any of their work, 
and see that the plant, machines, and apparatus were kept 
in first-class condition for the work to be done. This was 
one of the fundamental principles underlying the conduct 
of their business. They desired to render such service to 
their customers as would enable the latter to render good 
service to the actual consumers. 
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Reconstructed Carbonizing 


Plant at Johnstone - - 


About forty visitors assembled to inspect the recon- 
structed carbonizing plant at the gas-works of the John- 
stone Corporation on Feb. 24. 

The area supplied by the Johnstone Gas Undertaking 
includes, in addition to the Burgh of Johnstone, Elderslie 
(birthplace of the great Scottish patriot, Sir William 
Wallace), Brookfield, and Howwood, thus increasing the 
population supplied to approximately 16,500. 

The Johnstone Gas-Works, which first came into exist- 
ence in 1824 as the property of a private company, were 
bought by the town in 1879 at a cost of £22,000. At that 
time the annual make of gas was 19 million c.ft. The 
annual make last year was 142 million c.ft., which figure 
almost represented the total output obtainable from the 
** Wilson ”’ vertical retort bench, and as considerable re- 
setting was necessary the Gas Engineer, Mr. W. A. Dear- 
den, submitted a report to the Town Council recommend- 
ing the reconstruction of the retort bench to give a bigger 
output, complete with waste-heat recovery plant, electric 
hoist, and coke storage hoppers. The report was adopted, 
and the work entrusted to Messrs. West’s Gas Improvement 
Company, Ltd., the scheme, including the demolition of 
eight of the eighteen ‘‘ Wilson ’’ retorts, which have a 
daily capacity, at 425 B.Th.U. quality, of about 40,000 c.ft. 
per mouthpiece, replacing them by six. 50-in. ‘‘ New 
Model ”? Glover-West retorts, capable of a total nominal 
daily output of 600,000 c.ft., with two producers, each de- 
signed to supply fuel gas to any two or four retorts. 

Coal is handled by the ‘‘ Wilson ’’ gravity-bucket con- 
veyor to the overhead bunkers, which have been modified 
to suit the new arrangement of retorts. Coke for producer 
fuel use is also handled by this conveyor to the storage 
hopper provided. 

An electric hoist, of 30 cwt. capacity, was installed, and 
is arranged to elevate coal to the overhead bunkers, coke 
to the producer feed hopper and outside coke storage 
hoppers, so that the hoist provides a standby means of coal 
and coke handling. The outside coke storage hoppers were 
installed as a means to serve railway wagons, carts, &c., 
conveniently and quickly, with screened coke. 

The waste-heat boiler is of the ‘‘ Spencer-Bonecourt ”’ 
natural draught smoke tube type, fitted with automatic 

water feed and ‘‘ Hilo’”’ water alarm. An injector acts as 
standby to the feed water pump, and a feed water heater is 
provided through which passes the exhaust steam from the 
extractor engines and pump. 

The coke extractor gear is operated by two ‘‘ Marshall ’ 
steam engines, one to act as standby to the other, enclosed 
in a suitable engine house. 


+ 
+ 


} An account of the Official Inspection 
on Feb. 24 


MAINTAINING SERVICE DuRING RECONSTRUCTION. 


It is perhaps interesting to record that the brickwork of 
the six new retorts had to be built in two stages, as only 
four of the original retorts could be safely demolished in 
the first instance. In their place two Glover-West retorts 
had to be built and put to work before a further four 
** Wilson ”’ retorts could be taken out and the remaining 
Glover-West retorts completed. During the first stage, 
when two new retorts were in operation as well as the 
remaining ‘‘ Wilson ”’ section, it was necessary to make 
suitable connections in order that the gas could be de- 
livered from the two benches into the common foul main. 

The guaranteed results have been well maintained from 
the commencement of gas-making operations, and an ob- 
served period of eleven weeks under normal working con- 
ditions shows the following results : 


Observed Period—Nov. 14 to Jan. 29 inclusive. 
Coal.—Mixture of Ayrshire doubles. 

Total Coal Used.—1901 tons 18 ewt. 

Total Gas Made.—38,660,000 c.ft. 

Average Quality.—432 B.Th.U. 

Make per Ton.—20,327 c.ft. 

Therms per Ton.—87'8. 

Number of Retorts Working.—5 

Make per Mouthpiece per 24 hours.—100,415 c.ft. 
Total Saleable Coke.—777 tons 2 ewt. 

Saleable Coke per Ton.—8'17 ewt. 





Waste-Heat Boiler.—The following figures represent the 
average number of gallons of water evaporated daily from 
the time the boiler was put to work, a period of 60 days. 

Average gallons of water evapcrated per day 3281°5 
hour 136°73 


From . about 135° Pahe 


It is an interesting fact that since the introduction of the 
waste-heat boiler practically the whole of the steam re- 
quired for use in the retorts, and the entire works, has been 
generated by waste heat, which has obviated the use of coal 
or saleable coke on the works boilers. 


After the inspection the company adjourned for tea to 
the Town Hall, where the Convener of the Gas Committee, 
Bailie James M. Guy, welcomed the visitors to Johnstone. 


The toast of ‘‘ The Town and Trade of Johnstone ” was pro- 
posed by Mr. R. B. Glover, of West’s Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, in an optimistic speech, in which he apologized for the 
absence of Alderman F. J. West, who is abroad, and of Mr. 
Ernest West, who was prevented by urgent business from at- 
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tending. He commented on the very happy relations which 
had existed pes cen: the whole of the negotiations and the 
execution of the contract between Mr. Dearden and his staff, 
and the engineers and workmen employed by his firm. 

In his reply Provost HuGH McQUuEEN said that, while he could 
not feel quite the same optimism as evinced by Mr. Glover, he 
hoped there was some ground for such a_ chee rful view. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Johnstone Gas-Works’”’ was given by 
Mr. James Camprett, of Dunfermline, who said: Mr. Dearden 
was, as you all know, at one time Assistant Manager with me 
at Dunfermline, and I feel sure that in Mr. Dearden you have 
one of the foremost among the younger gas engineers in Scot- 
land. The evidence is to be found in all that he has done since 
he came here, not the least being the fine plant we have in- 
spected to-day. The Corporation of Johnstone have always 
been most progressive in all dealings with their Gas Department. 
They purchased the Gas Undertaking as long ago as 1879, 
when the output of gas was under 19 million c.ft. per annum, 
and the development since that day has been such that the 
annual output now reaches 142 million c.ft. Johnstone was 
one of the first gas-works in Scotland to adopt vertical retorts 
(in 1913), and while these have served their day and fully justi- 
fied their installation, improvements in construction and design 
have in the interval been continuous, with the result that the 
plant just erected can produce over 600,000 c.ft. of gas per day 
on the same ground space as was occupied by the old plant 
producing only 320,000 c.ft. per day. 


Less Coat Usep. 


Not only have the vertical retorts saved ground space, how- 
ever (continued Mr. Campbell), they have also saved a great 
deal of coal. In 1910 Johnstone Gas-Works produced 73 million 
c.ft. of gas and used 7839 tons of coal, whereas last year they 
produced 142 million c.ft. of gas and used 7220 tons of coal. 
In other words, although producing double the quantity of 
gas, the coal consumption has fallen by 600 tons, or, to put it 
another way, if gas making methods had been the same as in 
1910, Johnstone would have required for its gas-works an addi- 
tional 7800 tons of coal. We hear a good deal just now of the 
depressed state of the mining industry, and how it lacks orders 
for coal. Have we not here at least a part explanation of the 
decrease in coal consumption? In my own case in Dunfermline, 
we are saving 20,000 tons of coal per annum, and Johnstone and 
Dunfermline are only comparatively small undertakings. But 
if you add to these what has been saved in all the other gas- 
works in the country which have adopted modern plant, to- 
gether with the savings effected in other industries, the differ- 
ence in coal consumption must be enormous. We saw to-day a 
steam boiler raising from waste heat all the steam required in 
the works, thereby saving at least 1000 tons of boiler fuel per 
annum. This is not only an evidence of the up-to-date nature 
of the plant at the Johnstone Gas-Works, but is another source 
of saving which has its effect on the consumption of coal. The 
question may now be asked, What is the ultimate result of all 
_ saving of coal and spending of money on new and improved 
plant? 

There is a publication in the Gas Industry in which the ac- 
counts of a large number of gas undertakings are closely 
analyzed to show working costs, &c., and I hope that the Gas 
Committee of Johnstone are aware of the very favourable posi- 
tion that their Undertaking occupies in these statistics. The 
latest publication covers 67 representative undertakings all over 
the country, and Johnstone is found to have the fifth lowest 
working cost in Scotland, and the eighth lowest in the whole 
list, and as the largest undertakings are included in these 
Statistics, it will be seen how favourable a position your under- 
taking occupies. These low working costs testify to good 
management, and are, of course, reflected in the price of gas, 
which at present is the very low one of 2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., 
or 715d. per therm, with prices for large consumers down as 
low as 4°15d. per therm. Very few gas undertakings can beat 
this, and I would like to congratulate your Gas Committee, your 
Manager, Mr. Dearden, and this community on the exception- 
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GAS-WORKS AFTER RECONSTRUCTION. 


ally favourable position in which they stand in relation to the 
price of gas. Here we have the explanation of the continuous 
growth in output, coupled, of course, with good service in the 
way of attention to consumers’ require ments and the provision 
of appliances of the most approved type. 

The response was made by Bailie James M. Guy and Mr. 
Warrer A. DearDen, who said: When I drafted the Toast List 
my name did not appear on it, but my Convener insisted that 
I should supplement his reply. I do so with the very greatest 
of pleasure because of the compliment Mr. Campbell has paid 
to me in accepting the duty of proposing the toast. About 
twelve months ago I placed before the Johnstone Town Council 
a scheme for reconstructing their carbonizing plant. Some of 
the points in favour of the scheme were: 


(1) The old carbonizing plant required a complete overhaul, 
which would have cost several thousands of pounds. 

(2) The Unemployment Grants Committee offered financial 
assistance for such schemes. 

(3) The installation of newer type plant would occupy less 
ground space and leave an easy site inside the existing 
house available for extensions. 

(4) The expenditure proposed was shown to be an excellent 
investment. 

Messrs. West’s were entrusted with the contract, and although 
they were allowed ten months to complete the work, we were 
actually working fully in 8} months. Since the middle of 
November all the gas for our 4500 consumers has been made 
in the new plant, so that it has been put to a good test over 
the peak period and has proved itself thoroughly reliable. Difh- 
culties in construction were met with, as was natural in a re- 
construction when a working bench had to be partly dismantled 
while another portion was under full load. The new plant had 
also to be erected in two stages, so that we had, at all times, 
sufficient plant available to satisfy our consumers’ demands. 
The difficulties were overcome, and you have seen to-day the 
completed article, of which I personally am quite proud. 


First Piant oF irs Type IN SCOTLAND. 

The 50-in. retorts, although bigger units have been erected 
in Scotland previously by Messrs. West, have not proved un- 
wieldy on a works of our size owing to their flexibility, for it 
has been an easy matter to arrange to vary the output per 
retort from as low as 80,000 c.ft. to as high as 117,000 c.ft.— 
i.e., almost 20 p.ct. up or down on the guaranteed figure. Mr. 
Campbel! referred to the fact that the Johnstone Town Council 
were'among the first in Scotland to erect vertical retorts; as a 
matter of fact, they were the first outside Glasgow to erect Wil- 
son verticals, and now I find that we are the first in Scotland to 
install Glover-West 50-in. retorts. Bailie Guy referred to the 
fact that the Johnstone Town Council have controlled the gas 
undertaking since 1880—fifty years. They paid £23, 000 for it. 
They evidently viewed the position of the Gas Industry in John- 
stone optimistically, and their optimism proved well- founded, 
for between 1912 and 1916 the Town Council expended £30,000 in 
equipping their works to meet the increased demand for gas. 
Now, in 1930-31, we find the Town Council further improving 
their gas-works, which goes to prove that the same spirit of 
optimism in regard to their Gas Department which was present 
fifty years ago still remains. 

There is one final point I would like to make. We have 
made ample provision for extending our gas-making plant, and 
I hope to be in the position in the near future to have to make 
use of that. One of the sources we look to for that increased 
demand is our local industry. True, it is depressed at present, 
but better times are coming I am sure, and then we hope that 
better advantage will be taken of the town’s gas supply for 
industrial process work. In Birmingham during 1930 the in- 
dustrial users consumed over 3000 million c.ft.; that is twenty 
times our total annual output. If it pays Birmingham indus- 
trialists to use town gas surely it would pay our local indus- 
trialists, for we have the low basic price of about 7d. per therm 
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and an attractive scale of charges for large users which gives as 
low as 43d. per therm. 


KEEPING ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


Bailie W. C. Barr, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Indus- 
try,’’ said: The Gas Industry is keeping well abreast of the 
times by improving its methods of gas production, and we John- 
stone folk are sufficiently optimistic in our outlook as to the 
future of the Industry to spend nearly £12,000 in modernizing 
our gas-making plant and spreading the repayment over a 
period of twenty years. I firmly believe that before those 
twenty years are past we or our successors will be spending 
more money on an extension to the gas-making plant, ren- 
dered necessary by the increased demand from the gas con- 
sumers in our district of supply. 


FLOURISHING IN Spire OF UNrarR COMPETITION. 


To this toast Mr. H. G. Rircnuie, of Falkirk, President of 
the North British Association of Gas Managers, replied. The 
Gas Industry, he said, continues to flourish in spite of the 
boost electricity is getting from the present Government’s back- 
ing of their predecessors’ Electric Grid Scheme, which is not 
going to reduce the cost of electricity to such an extent that it 
can be used for heating or cooking except by those people who 
have money to burn. I can give an instance of a large electric 
power company distributing current over a large area of Scot- 
land, which company had offices in a town where the local 
authority had an electric station of their own. The company 
did not enter the burgh, but took over an additional office, 
and although the town council offered current for heating their 
offices at a standing charges of 30s. per annum, plus 1d. per 
unit, they preferred instead to heat their rooms by gas fires, 
with gas at 3s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. You can take it the reason 
was economy and the healthier method of heating. 


. Tue ‘* Grip.’ 

I should like to refer to the article under the heading, “‘ Gas 
Grid System,’’ which appeared in the “‘ Glasgow Herald ”’ re- 
cently, which suggested that the Gas Industry will be super- 
seded by its rival, unless it is re-organized on lines similar to 
the electric grid, and goes on to refer to gas distribution in 
Germany. In the first place, the output of gas in Scotland 
since 1912 has increased by over 55 p.ct., notwithstanding that 
for a few years now trade has been very much depressed. 
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During the same period I find the Johnstone Undertaking hy 
increased its output by over 60 p.ct. 

Let us look into the figures given for Glasgow Cory oratig, 
during the years 1912 to 1929. It is said, in the article, ‘hat th, 
output of electricity has increased 36 times more thin ga 
They say figures may be made to prove anything,. but in ¢hj, 
case the therm (100,000 B.Th.U.) is compared with the e!ectriea) 
unit, the heating value of which is 3412 B.Th.U. I maintaiy 
that the only way to compare the increase of the re-pectiy, 
undertakings is to compare them on the same basis. ‘Ihe ga; 
output in 1912 is given as 37,268,975 therms, and, 1929, 
41,342,501 therms—an increase of 4,073,526 therms. Now, cop, 
verting electrical units to therms, we get the output in 1912 a, 
2,333,553 therms, and in 1929, as 11,647,282 therms, an increay 
of 9,308,729 therms, or just over twice the increase shown by 
the gas undertaking—not 36 times as stated in the article—anq 
these figures also show that the Gas Department’s thermal out 
put is still 3} times that of its rival. For an industry like ele. 
tricity, competing with the hundred-odd-year-old Gas Industry. 
these figures are not impressive, especially in view of the boost. 
ing of electricity which has been referred to, coupled with the 
fact that tenants of some municipal houses have no option but 
to use electricity for all purposes, while for lighting in every 
case they have no option. 

The circumstances vary in different towns. I can quote a 
town in Central Scotland where the thermal output of the gas 
undertaking has increased since 1912 by 607,000 therms and 
in the case of the electric undertaking in the same town it has 
only increased by 193,000 therms. In this town electricity can be 
generated at a lower price than the price they will have to pay 
to the Electricity Commissioners when the undertaking comes 
into the grid; therefore, in this case, the Gas Industry is not 
being superseded. 

Regarding the Gas Grid in Germany where, it is stated in the 
article, gas is distributed 100 miles from the source of supply, 
the first one of the conclusions arrived at by the Departmental 
Committee on Area Gas Supply reads: ‘‘ The conditions of gas 
supply in Germany are so dissimilar to those in this country 
that it does not follow that long-distance transmission of gas 
can be introduced into Great Britain on the German model. It 
is necessary to examine the conditions in this country in detail 
before the possibilities can be assessed.”’ 

The gas distributed in the German Grid is coke oven gas of a 
high calorific value, while the writer of the article seems to 
prefer gas made in internally heated producers of a calorific 
value of about 240 B.Th.U.—a very much more costly gas to 
distribute. 
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Tottenham and District Gas Company 


Annual General Meeting 


The Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the proprietors of 
the Tottenham and District Gas Company was held at the 
Company’s Chief Office, 639, High Road, Tottenham, N.17, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24—Mr. Henry Woopatt, M.Inst.C.E. (Chair- 
man and Managing Director), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Edward J. K. Fussell, F.C.1.S.) read the 
notice convening the meeting, and the common seal of the Com- 
pany was affixed to the register of shareholders. The Directors’ 
report and statement of accounts for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1930, which were as follows, were taken as read: 

After payment of dividends in respect of the half-year ended 
June 30, 1930, at the full statutory rates, all less income-tax, 
providing for interest, including the special charges set out in 
the profit and loss account, transferring the sum of £12,816 9s. 
to special purposes fund, and £12,000 to renewals fund, the 
accounts for the year show a surplus of £5614 ls., which has 
been added to the carry forward. The Directors recommend 
the payment of dividends in respect of the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1930, at the rates of 5$ p.ct. per annum and 5 p.ct. 
per annum respectively on the preference stocks; and £6 12s. 6d. 
p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock. The Directors desire 
to record the deep sense of the loss they and the Company have 
sustained by the death of Mr. George Hay Morgan, K.C., B.Sc., 
who served the Company as a Director for a period of twelve 
years. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CuarrMan said: 

My first and sad duty is to advise you of the death of Mr. 
G. Hay Morgan, K.C. He was a most loyal, delightful, and 
helpful colleague, and we shall miss him in our deliberations. 
He will also be missed by the staff and the men. He was just, 
but his justice was tempered with mercy, and he was_ never 
more pleased than when meeting the men and proposing or 
supporting any measure for the welfare and prosperity of those 
who serve us so well. . 

The vacancy that has occurred has been filled by the election 
of my son, Mr. Edward Corbet Woodall, to the Board. I feel 
it a great compliment to my family and myself that my col- 
leagues should have unanimously elected him. His grandfather, 
the late Sir Corbet Woodall, and myself have been Directors 
and for the most of the time Chairmen of the Company for 
48 years, more than half its history. I need hardly say that 


my son has other than hereditary qualifications, and I trust 
that next year, when you will be asked to approve the Board’s 
decision, you will think it a wise one and confirm it. 

I now turn to the accounts, and am happy to say that they 
show we have never been in a sounder financial position, al- 
though for the first time for ten years there has been a small 
decrease in the sale of gas amounting to } p.ct. I have often 
said that my constant aim is to keep down the capital, and 
it is most satisfactory to find that there is a slight reduction 
in gas capital per million c.ft. sold in spite of the reduction in 
output. This is brought about, as you will see from the 
accounts, because during the year the expended capital is less 
than the depreciation by £11,704. The small reduction in sale 
of gas is very general and was undoubtedly due to the mildness 
of the weather in the early part of the year. You will be glad 
to know that we have registered an increase up to date this 
year of 33 p.ct. 

You will have noticed that we have issued £200,000 of 5 p.ct. 
redeemable mortgages during the year. The price of the issue 
was 97 p.ct., discount amounting to £6000. You will, I am sure, 
approve of our having written off the £6000 and the costs of 
issue £500. The total £6500 is shown in the profit and _ loss 
account. 

Under “ New Land ” you will see we have a credit of £2975 
due to our having sold some surplus land at Willoughby Lane 
at a larger figure than we had to pay for land in Enfield which 
is scheduled to a Special Order as a site for a gasholder station 
if and when required. 


CaprraL ACCOUNT IN CREDIT. 


The capital account is in credit for the first time for twenty- 
four years. It is pleasant to report this fact, though I am not 
sure that it is not better to borrow from our obliging and 
accommodating bankers. 

The raising of the £194,000 in cash has enabled us to invest 
on behalf of various funds—reserve fund, special purposes fund, 
renewals fund, pension fund, and general investment account— 
a total sum of £188,220. 

Turning to the revenue account, you will note that we have 
added £12,816 to the special purposes fund and £12,000 to the 
renewals fund. On the credit side you will see our revenue 
from private rental is down, but it is very satisfactory to note 
the revenue from public lighting is up. It reflects great credit 
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on the energy and ability of our Engineer, Mr. H. C. Smith, 
and his staff that we should have some 95 p.ct. of the whole of 
the public lighting in our district. We have severe competition, 
but our rivals are competing on equal terms, and we have been 
able to show, as have many other gas companies, that we can 
and do provide a light more suitable than electric light for 
illuminating our streets. Had the electric supply been in the 
hands of the Local Authorities I feel sure we should not be in 
the fortunate position we are to-day, or the inhabitants of our 
area So adequately supplied. 

Coke has brought in a larger revenue. Tar has not done 
quite so well, and the sale of sulphate of ammonia has resulted 
in a loss. "Since ammonia has been produced synthetically 
from the air the supply exceeds the demand and prices have 
fallen so that we can no longer manufacture at a profit. Even 
at a loss we must continue to make sulphate, as this is cheaper 
than getting rid of the ammonia in any other way. A fortune 


awaits anyone who can utilize the large amount of ammonia 
necessarily produced in the carbonization of coal for other pur- 
poses than the manufacture of sulphate. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE COKE FIRE. 


I would like to refer to the development of the coke fire. 
During the year we have supplied a large number—in all 289. 
There are several coke stoves on the market which give excel- 
lent results. The coke is specially screened for the purpose 
and is ignited by gas. The result is a cheerful and, above all, 
a smokeless fire. I suggest that those people who wish for a 
smokeless and economical fire should try one of those which 
van be seen and obtained in our showrooms. I hope and ex- 
pect considerable development in this direction, and the public 
will, 1 am sure, appreciate these fires and the fact that there 
is this smokeless fuel available. The convenience of lighting 
and cleanliness are further advantages. 

There is a small reduction under the head of “ Distribution 
of Gas.”’ Five and a half years ago the Company started to 
replace all the 3-light meters on the district. This work is now 
finished, and there will be some relief under this head in the 
future. The total cost has been £83,848. 

The sum of £12,816 transferred to the special purposes fund 
has enabled us to close the suspense account set aside for 
writing off the disused works and plant at Waltham. The 
total sum written off in the two years is £20,476. You will be 
pleased to see a decrease in rates of approximately £3000. 


E.ectriciry UNDERTAKING. 


Our electricity undertaking has done well. We have had an 
increase in output of over 15 p.ct. The price of electricity has 
been reduced, the reduction benefiting the consumers to the 
extent of £4803. 

The balance of revenue account is £16,695, as against £16,693 
in 1929. This might almost suggest manipulation of figures, 
but of that you know our Secretary, Mr. Fussell, is incapable. 

Since July 1 last we have raised £350,000 of new capital at 
a cost of £5 2s. 2d. p.ct. per annum, which speaks well for the 
stability of the Company. To the extent of £100,000 this money 
is to replace cogntal raised in war-time carrying interest at the 
rate of 73 p 

The av apie funds of the Company at Dec. 31 last, after pay- 
ment of dividends and interest to that date, amount to the 
substantial sum of £271,703. 

You will no doubt have noticed with pleasure that our re- 
serve and special funds are now nearly all invested i in securities 
outside the business. The result of the year’s working is that 
after paying our full statutory dividends and adding £23,528 
to our reserves, we are able to carry forward £50,990—an in- 
crease of £5614. 


A RepDuctTION OF PRICE. 


The results are such that the Directors decided to reduce 
the price of gas by 0:2d. per therm, or ld. per 1000 c.ft. of 
gas. This will mean a reduction in revenue of about £16,000 
which goes to the consumers and will enable the Directors, 
if it is thought desirable, to increase the dividend by 2s. 6d. p.ct., 
or £1350—equal to one-twelfth only of the amount that goes 
to the consumers, 

Our new offices at Woodall House are nearly completed. 
We hoped to hold this Annual Meeting there, but it was not 
practicable. The new offices will be greatly. appreciated by 
the now somewhat overcrowded staff here, and the cost will, we 
expect, be less than the extension of these offices which was 
under ‘contemplation. When the new offices are occupied the 
Directors hope to have an opportunity of inviting the share- 
holders to inspect the new property. 

It may interest you to know that since 1913 we have increased 
the nominal amount of capital by £1,226,334, partly by ordinary 
or preference and partly by loan, at a cost in all of 5°44 p.ct. 
This shows clearly that the public have faith in the Gas Indus- 
try, and the consumers cannot suggest that the shareholders 
are taking an inordinate amount out of the concern. 

Rates and taxes are a very serious charge, and it is quite 
possible that out of any surplus profits we may make in the 
future we shall be called upon to pay 4s. 6d. for income-tax 
an! 15s. for rates—in all 19s. 6d. in the pound. I only men- 
tion this fact to show how exorbitant these charges are, and 
how little encouragement there is to those who spare no effort 
to economize in every way and reduce the cost of a commodity 
universally needed. 


MINISTERIAL PROPAGANDA. 


‘ou will probably expect me to say something about the 
feeling of the Gas Industry as to the campaign the Minister of 
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Transport is conducting advocating the gy use of elec- 
tricity. This has been dealt with very fully by the Governor 
of the Gas Light and Coke Company and the President of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. The Minister replied, or 
perhaps I should say referred, to the strong and, am con- 
vinced, perfectly just comments of these gentlemen, and was 
reported in “‘ The Times ”’ of Feb. 13. The Minister did not, 
I think, justify the attitude he has thought fit to adopt. 

am not quite sure whether the best thing we can say is that 
he (the Minister) lives as he tells us in an all-electric house, 
and perhaps that is sufficient punishment. We in our district 
have not the same cause of complaint as gas suppliers in dis- 
tricts where the electricity supply is in the hands of the local 
authority; but, even in this enlightened part of the country, 
we do find that in some housing estates there are restrictions 
on the use of gas. We shail, I think, all agree that it is an 
outrage that in 100,000 houses owned by municipalities in this 
country gas is prohibited. Mr. D. G. Somerville, M.P., in a 
letter to ‘‘ The Times ”’ of Feb. 9 concludes by saying : 


I hold no brief for either [gas or electricity], but I do 
think that each is entitled to a square deal, and the ten- 
dency of some local authorities is nowadays so autocratic 
that unless a protest is made at this stage with regard to 
gas, we shall find additional restrictive covenants put in 
many leases which no private landlord would dare to insert. 


All we ask is a fair deal, and at present we are not getting 
it. A large number of gas companies if they are to get a supply 
of gas at all into municipal houses are forced to lay all services 
and to carcass the houses free of charge. This I consider most 
unfair, as the ordinary consumer has to bear an extra charge 
on account of the less remunerative consumers living in council 
houses. 

The Gas Industry have tried, but so far failed, to get Parlia- 
ment to insist on the right of a tenant to have free choice as 
to the means of lighting and heating his house. We, the Indus- 
try, shall not rest until such time as we have won a victory 
for this elemental principle of justice and liberty of the British 
subject which we would imagine has only to be fairly stated to 
be granted. 

In maiked and pleasant contrast to the partisan spirit dis- 
played by the Minister of Transport is the recent action of the 

London County Council in adopting the recommendation of their 
Housing Committee to the effect that the tenants of their Council 
Houses should be given freedom to select gas or electricity. 

Last year I mentioned our welfare service, and reported how 
successful it was and how much the workmen appreciated it. 
The Directors have now in mind an extension of this work in 
connection with co-partnership by establishing a scheme en- 
abling co-partners who are members of the pension fund to 
purchase their own houses. The idea has been taken up en- 
thusiastically by the co-partners, and the Directors are hoping 
to get it going in the near future. The inception of the scheme 
was due to our able Secretary, and was suggested by the fact 
that we have now a large sum in the pension fund amounting 
in all to nearly £200,000. The investment of this yearly in- 
creasing sum is not too easy, and the security of a mortgage 
on freehold property held by our own co-partners would be very 
sound. This will, I hope, prove another link between employers 
and employed and bind us more firmly together in the realiza- 
tion of the importance to us all of the stability of the Company 
which each in his own way can help to secure. 


AMALGAMATION. 


One word about amalgamation. The amalgamation of smaller 
undertakings by their larger neighbours is, I am sure, a course 
to be encouraged. As an immediate result of the amalgamation 
with Waltham, which took place two years ago, the Waltham 
consumers obtained a reduction in the price of gas of 6d. per 
1000 c.ft. and they will, naturally, obtain the further reduction 
in price just announced. Meter rents have been reduced to the 
equivalent of 1d. per 1000 c.ft. Since we took over the Waltham 
district the number of consumers has largely increased, and 
the number of cooking stoves has almost doubled; the same 
applies to fires, heating stoves, &c. There is no doubt that 
Waltham is better served on account of the greater facilities 
we, the Tottenham Company, are able to offer. Amalgamations 
in various parts of the country are still under consideration 
and I hope that the authorities will not hesitate to approve 
them even to the extent of allowing liberal compensation to 
officials who may be displaced. At Waltham, I am glad té say, 
we did not find it necessary to dispense with the services of any 
of the workmen. 

There is only one other matter to which I will refer—namely, 
the erection of a ‘‘ Dri-Gas”’ plant. With this plant we take 
out the naphthalene by washing the gas in oil and the moisture 
by the use of calcium chloride. Naphthalene and moisture are 
the main source of trouble in distribution of gas and the cause 
of most of the complaints we receive from the consumers. 
Now that the plant is installed we are reducing complaints to 
a minimum to the great content and comfort of our consumers 
and ourselves. 

I trust that my remarks have convinced you as to the sound- 
ness in all respects of our undertaking. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved: 


That the Report of the Directors and Statement of 
Accounts for the year to Dec. 31, 1930, be received and 
adopted, and that the Report be entered on the minutes 
of the proceedings of this day. 


Mr. ArtHUR EDWARD BROADBERRY, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst. 
Gas E., seconded the resolution; and there being no questions 
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raised by the shareholders, it was put to the meeting and 
carried unanimously. 


DIVIDENDs. 
Mr. Henry Battey Bapaty-Chsirman) then moved: 
That Dividends at the rates of 5} p.ct. per annum and 
5 p.ct. per annum respectively on the preference stocks, 
and £6 12s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the ordinary stock, all 
less income-tax, be declared for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 
1930, payable on March 1 next. 
There was no need for him to say anything more, he said. They 
had heard the Chairman’s speech and that the Company were 
in a prosperous position. 
Mr. THomas GOULDEN, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.Gas E., seconded 
this proposition, which was carried unanimously. 


Re-Ex.ecrion or Retirinc Drrecror. 


The CuarRMAN then proposed the re-election of Mr. Arthur E. 
Broadberry, being the Director retiring by rotation. They all 
knew Mr. Broadberry, he said. He had served the Company 
for fifty-two years, and they could quite understand what a 
great asset it was to have a gentleman on the Board who had 
known the history of this Company and was well acquainted 
with the district and all in it. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALFRED SURRIDGE seconded the 
Mr. Broadberry, which was agreed to. 

Mr. W. Wricut, as one of the oldest employees in the Com- 
pany, supported the resolution. He had known Mr. Broadberry, 
he said, for forty-seven years, and they had worked together 
in the Willoughby Lane Works. 

Mr. BroapBerrRy, in acknowledgment, thanked those present 
for the sincere way in which his re-election had been proposed, 
seconded, supported, and carried. As the Chairman had said, 
it was fifty-two years since he entered the Company’s service, 
and he had seen a great many changes, extensions, and im- 
provements during that time, and he could assure them that 
the same thing would take place in the future. There must 
always be changes and improvements, he said, in a Company 
like this one, and so far as he was able to judge from long 
experience, he did not think that this Company’s activities 
would lessen during the lifetime of anyone present. The busi- 
ness of the Company was so happily founded that it was bound 
to continue for ever—and he would not be surprised if it did. 


Re-Evection OF RetiriInc AUDITOR. 


re-election of 


Mr. F. SMALLBONE, in proposing the re-election of the retiring 
Auditor, Mr. John Eve, F.C.1.S., F.L.A.A., said that Mr. Eve 
had been Auditor now for eighteen years, and he thought they 
could have the utmost confidence in re-electing him. He hap- 
pened to live in Mr. Eve’s home area, and so knew that his 
reputation extended beyond that room. He was respected 
everywhere and had the confidence of the general public there. 

Mr. J. Taytor seconded the resolution, which was carried 
RSTERNNY - 

Mr. Eve, in acknowledgment, said: For once more re-elect- 
ing me Auditor I return my most cordial thanks. I know of 
the enormous increase in the capital of the Company and in 
the extensions of the Company, and, therefore, in the work of 
the Company. That work has been most consistently carried 
out by the Secretary and staff, and from the very first item 
there has been the same care and attention given now as then. 
The Chairman has said that the Company have never been in a 
sounder position than at the present time, and that my col- 
league and I can confirm. 


Votre or THANKS TO DrIRECTORS AND STAFF. 


Mr. S. Sannevt then proposed that the best thanks of the 
proprietors be given to the Chairman, Directors, Auditors, 
ofticers, staff, and workmen for their services to the Company 
during the past year. After the most excellent report the Chair- 
man had given them of the affairs of the year—one of the most 
dificult years in the commercial history of the Company—it 
would be invidious for him to single out any one name from 
the members of the Company. It was only by perfect team- 
work from all that such results could be achieved. There was 
one matter he would like to refer to, and that was that the 
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shareholders were particularly lucky in the fact that Mr. Edward 
Corbet Woodall had been elected to the Board. They had been 
served in that Company by three generations of Wow rdalls, 
and they now hoped to see the Company served by a fourth 
generation. Mr. Edward Corbet Woodall was steeped in the 
Gas Industry. He was a _ Barrister-at-Law, and had been 
through the works of a large gas undertaking. His daily work 
brought him into touch with the legal side of public ittility 
companies, particularly gas undertakings, so that his presence 
on the Board must be a source of strength to the Directors 
and a help to the shareholders as a whole. 

Major GARLAND, in seconding the vote of thanks, endorsed 
what had been said, and remarked that the Company were well 
served from the top to the bottom. He paid tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Hay Morgan, who had particularly tried to 
assist the staff in their work and look after their interests, 
They were very glad that Mr. Woodall, jun., had been appointed 
a Director, and they were satisfied that he would remember 
the staff. Everyone was satisfied with the way the manage- 
ment was carried on, and he thanked them on behalf of the 
shareholders for all they had done. 


VaLUE OF TeamM-WorkK. 


The CHAIRMAN, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, remarked 
that they on the Board: all pulled their weight, and they had 
the greatest possible faith in the Company and had great 
pleasure in serving it. As Mr. Sandell had said, one could not 
obtain such results as they had obtained unless ‘they all pulled 
together. They had an excellent staff, and they appreciated 
the work they did. Their Engineer, Mr. H. C. Smith, took a 
deservedly high position among his fellow Gas Engineers. He 
was encouraged—though he did not need any encouragement 
—to keep in touch with all modern developments. He would 
be the ‘first to recognize that he had a loyal, capable, and 
efficient staff. Referring to their Secretary, Mr. Fussell, the 
Chairman said that he had served the Company now for six- 
teen years, and the Board had the greatest confidence in him. 
He had a very large staff, and they all worked extremely well 
together. Mr. Woodall said he was very glad they were going 
over shortly to the more commodious premises in Woodall 
liouse, and he felt sure they would be able to do even better 
work there than in the present building. 

Ir. H. C. Smiru, M.Inst.C.E., returning thanks for engineer- 
ing and technical staff, said he would like to thank those present 
for recognizing what they had attempted to do on the share- 
holders’ behalf, as well as their own, during the year. Refer- 
ence had been made to team-work which must exist in 
order to obtain good results, and he could assure them that 
they did have most excellent team-work. The shareholders 
saw the results at the end of the year and praised the staff 
responsible; but the staff themselves watched those results 
every day of the year. The Chairman, continued Mr. Smith, 
had referred to the Minister of Transport boosting electricity. 
Undoubtedly that did have an effect on some people’s minds, 
and made them think that electricity was a new thing and could 
perform miracles. The supply of electricity was by no means 
new. It had been going on for half a centry, and it was 
only the prominence given to it by the Government to-day that 
made people think that there was something new and wonder- 
ful about it. If they considered they would realize how it 
was that gas had gone on through all these years successfully. 
Of every 100 tons of coal going into an electricity works, 80 tons 
were wasted. In the gas-works only 20 tons were lost; they 
could make good use of 80 tons. ‘“‘I can assure you,” said 
Mr. Smith, in conclusion, ‘‘ that we shall do our best to make 
gas go on _ many years to come.’ 

Mr. E. K. Fusse.t, on behalf of the clerical staff, returned 
thanks To the sentiments expressed in the resolution just 
passed. In connection with what had been said about the death 
of Mr. Hay Morgan, Mr. Fussell remarked he was quite certain 
that they had lost a great friend, and as time went on they 
would feel the loss more and more. In conclusion, he thanked 
the Chairman on behalf of the staff for their kindly help in all 
matters relating to their welfare, especially in regard to their 
new premises at Woodall House. 

This terminated the business of the meeting. 





Hartlepool Company’s Annual Meeting. 


‘It would be too much to expect that we coyld come un- 
contined through such difficult times as we have experienced,”’ 
remarked Mr. J. STanLey APPLEBY, presiding over the Annual 
Meeting of the Hartlepool Gas and Water Company. Having 
regard to the acute industrial depression, it was surprising that 
the income had been reduced by only £2222, representing less 
than 2 p.ct. 

The yield from residuals was over £1000 lower than last year. 
U nfortunately the hopes he expressed a year ago that tar would 
command a price more in keeping with its value had not been 
fulfilled. The yield from sulphate of ammonia had gone from 
bad to worse, and for the first time since the value of gas-works 
ammonia came to be recognized many years ago, the manufac- 
ture of sulphate now showed a definite loss. A pleasing feature 
of the year was the increase in the income from rentals of 
meters, cookers, fires, and lamps. This exposed the erroneous 
impression that gas was antiquated, and that gas consumers 
were abandoning their old and faithful friend for its rivals— 
electricity and oil. 





It would be a surprise to most people that the Company had 
200 more consumers than a year ago, and that during the year 
the number of hired cookers and hired fires were greater by 
285 and 23% respectively. During the year a number of slot 
customers had succumbed to offers of a “‘ free ’’ installation 
of electricity, but numbers of them had returned to the use of 
gas, and it was expected that more of them would return as time 
went along. The artisan and working classes realized only tco 
well that they were best served by an illuminant which wes 
not only cheap in itself and easy to maintain, but which at the 
same time gave a sense of warmth and comfort in their homes 


Referring to the balance brought forward from the gas an‘ 
water revenue accounts, amounting to £42,598, the Chairman 
remarked that this could be looked upon as very satisfactory. 
The balance to carry forward to the next account amounte! 
to £23,673, compared with £18,383 last year. He moved th 
adoption of the accounts and the declaration of a dividend f 
the past half-year at the rate of 5 p.ct., less income-tax. 


Mr. T. H. Tu1y seconded, and the report and balance-she« 
were adopted. 
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The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held 
at the Hotel Metropole, Northumberland Avenue, London, on 
Tuesday, Feb. 24—Mr. Frank H. Jones (Chairman of the Com- 
pany) presiding. ; 

The SECRETARY read the notice convening the meeting, and 
the register of shareholders was sealed. 


THE CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 


The CuaAIRMAN, after asking that the report and accounts 
be taken as read—which was agreed to—first explained why the 
meeting was being held in the West End of London instead 
of, as hitherto, in the City. It had been found, he said, that 
so far as the majority of the shareholders were concerned, the 
(ity was not the most convenient place, and it was felt that 
the position of the Hotel Metropole would be most convenient 
ior those coming from the Company’s area in the south-west. 
he ideal place, of course, would be in the Company’s area at 
Wandsworth, but until the Company had the means to build 
witable premises that would not be possible. Therefore, it 
yas probable the meetings in future would be heid in the West 
End of London. : 

Referring to the report and accounts, the Chairman com- 
mented on the fact that the shareholders had received ac- 
counts for a full year in respect of the Wandsworth, Wimble- 
don, and Epsom Company and for six months in respect of the 
Kingston Gas Company. The latter accounts he was not going 
to deal with on the present occasion, but under the law these 
accounts of the Kingston Company—whose undertaking had 
been taken over by the Wandsworth Company—had to be 
issued to the shareholders. The dividends in respect of those 
accounts had been paid, and for the present purpose they could 
be regarded as finished with. The Wandsworth accounts re- 
lated to the whole year to Dec. 31, 1930, and included six months 
of the Kingston Company. 

Speaking with regard to the past year’s working of the Wands- 
worth Company, the Chairman said that owing to the ac- 
quisition of the Kingston Company, the accounts might appear 
a little complicated, but he would do his best to make them 
clear. The accounts, however, were in the form in which the 
Company was legally bound to send them out. At this point 
the Chairman called attention to the absence of their Chief 
Engineer and General Manager, Mr. Croft, who three weeks 
ago was taken seriously ill and had had to undergo an opera- 
tion. It was pleasing to know, however, that Mr. Croft was 
going on well towards recovery, and he would be back in har- 
ness again before very long. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’|_ 

The balance-sheet this year was presented in a somewhat 
different form from usual, so far as the capital account was 
concerned. Under the Company’s Act of 1929, which came into 
force on Jan. 1, 1930, the different classes of stock of the Com- 
pany—and there were many—had been converted into one de- 
benture stock, one preference stock, and one ordinary stock. 
Those who looked carefully at the balance-sheet might say that 
that was not strictly accurate, because there were mortgages 
amounting to £12,100. These came from the Kingston Com- 





pany, however, and would be paid off very shortly, so that the 
position with regard to the various stocks of the Company was 
as he had stated, and he was sure the shareholders would con- 
gratulate the Board in having succeeded in doing what had been 
the ambition of the Company for a long time—viz., to bring 
about this simplification of the capital of the Company. 

Basic Price. 

Another feature of the position of the Company was 
that it no longer worked under the sliding-scale of charging 
and dividends, but under the basic price principle. Yet an- 
other point to which attention should be drawn was that on 
the accounts it would be seen that the list of districts now 
being supplied by the Company was very considerable, and 
that was due to the areas brought in by the amalgamation 
with the Kingston Company. In this same connection was the 
fact that there were two new Directors on the Board—viz., Mr. 
Eustace Sherrard and Mr. J. Bertram Brown. These gentlemen 
had joined the Board from the old Kingston Company, and he 
asked the shareholders to give them a cordial welcome. Then 
there appeared among the list of officials of the Company a 
new officer called the Comptroller—viz., Mr. Bates. The 
Directors had appointed Mr. Bates as Comptroller to help man- 
age what was now a very large undertaking, and the Board 
had been particularly pleased to find they had on the staff one 
who could fill this position. Mr. Bates had been an official of 
the old Mitcham and Wimbledon Company, and he was well 
fitted to occupy the new position. He hoped that when other 
new positions were created or when vacancies occurred the Com- 
pany would always be able to fill them from their existing 
staff. 

Turning to the details of the past year’s working, the Chair- 
man said that during the year over 32 miles of mains had been 
laid; 6167 new consumers had been connected; and 11,200 new 
gas stoves, cookers, and other apparatus had been installed. 
Kach of these was a record’ for the Company for any one year. 
At the same time during the past twelve. months there had 
oul; been a very small increase in the sale of gas, and it had 
been necessary to spend a considerable amount of capital. The 
Dir. ctors, however, while they could control expenditure, could 
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not control climatic effects nor the ups and downs of pros- 
perity in the district. The temperature in 1930 on the whole 
was not very favourable to large gas sales and less gas had 
been sold to certain industries. Some of the industries in the 
area had been affected by trade depression, and a few had gone 
over to other forms of heat, but he hoped this position was 
transitory. Indeed, it was some comfort to know that the 
sales of gas this year—viz., 1931—so far were up nearly 
7 p.ct., as compared with the corresponding period of last 
year; the Company had connected 706 new consumers; and 
there had been put out on hire 620 new stoves and cookers, while 
1770 such apparatus had been sold up to date this year. That 
could be regarded as satisfactory. 

So far as the acquisition of the Kingston Company during 
the past year was concerned, that had been carried out 
smoothly to all concerned, consumers, workers, and others. 
There had been raised £500,000 5 p.ct. debenture stock, and it 
would be necessary very soon for the Company to raise more 
capital to supply the ever-growing needs of the Company’s 
areas in the southern part of the district where a great deal of 
building was going on. Incidentally, the shareholders would 
be pleased to hear that in every new house that was built in 
the area gas was used for one purpose or another. 


Price REepucTIONS. 


But not only had the Company done all these things in 
1930; they had done something more; the price of gas in the old 
Mitcham and Wimbledon area had been reduced by 0°4d. per 
therm, while in the Kingston area the price had been reduced 
by 1d. per therm. These reductions of price were made follow- 
ing the very definite policy ot the Company laid down long 
ago to sell gas as cheaply as possible consistent with giving an 
eHicient and abundant supply to all consumers. It might be 
asked why the price had not been reduced all over the area 
served by the Company. The position was that the area of 
the old Wandsworth and Putney Gas Company would not to- 
day be getting gas at the price of 76d. per therm—which was 
the cheapest price at which anybody was getting gas anywhere 
near London—if there had not been the amalgamations with 
other companies in the past, and equally the districts of the 
other companies which had been taken over would never have 
had gas so cheaply as they were getting it to-day but for the 
amalgamation. These advantages had followed the policy of 
obtaining the wonderful riverside site at Wandsworth, and it 
was an undoubted fact that the purchase of land in years gone 
by had had a very great influence upon the price at which gas 
was being sold to-day. It should be remembered that tnat 
land had been bought very largely by previous Directors. He 
personally made no ciaim to having done any clever land 
buying, but other peuple in the past had seen the wisdom of 
doing so, and the consumers to-day were getting the benefit. 

A New VESSEL. 

The capital account had been increased during the year by 
a net figure of £236,000, all of which had been spent on extra 
land, showrooms, a new battery of chamber ovens at Wands- 
worth, the new mains, meters, and apparatus already men- 
tioned, and also a new ship costing nearly £30,000. She was 
named the ‘* Tolworth,” after one of the new districts in the 
Kingston area, and the Company now had four vessels—viz., 
the ** Tolworth,”’ Ewell,”’ ‘* Woodcote,” and ‘* Wandle.”’ 
The first three carried nearly 2000 tons each and the ** Wandle ”’ 
1400 tons, and the value of this fleet upon the economical work- 
ing of the undertaking and the price of gas was greater than 
many people would believe. 

On the expenditure side of the revenue account there was an 
item of £25,000 which had gone to the profit sharers in the 
undertaking. That was the employees’ share under the basic 
price system. The shareholders also got the same amount, and 
that was the reason why, later on, he would be able to pro- 
pose a dividend of 7 p.ct., or 2 p.ct. more than the basic divi- 
dend of 5 p.ct. 

On the receipt side, it would be seen that the receipts for sales 
of gas were lower than in the previous year, but that was’not 
due to having sold less gas. Actually, a little more gas was 
sold, and the reduction in receipts was entirely due to the 
reductions in price which had been mentioned. The total result 
of the year’s trading for the Wandsworth Company and. for 
six months of the Kingston Company, was that after paying 
all interest and the June dividends, there was a balance of 
£62,391. The final dividend for the whole undertaking required 
£56,927, leaving a sum of £5463 to be carried forward. 

Continuing, the Chairman said he wished he could stop there, 
but he would not be honest if he did, and he must say that 
the proposals of the Directors with regard to dividends meant 
they were taking £20,628 from previous carry-forwards. As 
he had said in previous years, it was extremely difficult to 
strike a balance and especially when a new company was taken 
over. For the current year, however, the budget, unless some- 
thing went very wrong, would ensure a surplus at the end of 
the year, and there should be no necessity to take anything 
from the carry-forward. 

It would be seen that- both the reserve fund and the special 
purposes fund had been increased considerably—and for two 
reasons. In the first place, the similar funds of the Kingston 
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Company had been amalgamated with those of the Wandsworth 
Company, and, in the second place, the appropriate amount of 
interest accrued to each fund had been added. The Company 
now had investments amounting to £207,392, of which £172,000 
were outside the Company. This was a much greater figure 
than appeared in the accounts a few years ago. 

All the works and plant had been well maintained during 
the year, and the working results compared not unfavourably, 
on the whole, with those of other undertakings. As regards 
showrooms, at the time of the meeting last year the Company 
had five showrooms in their area, but it was found that the 
business could not be efficiently managed without more show- 
rooms. Therefore, during 1930, there had been opened three 
new showrooms, while sites had been purchased or leases had 
been obtained for two more. These showrooms were expensive, 
but the Board and the staff were in accord that more must be 
done in this way than had been done in the past. 

Speaking of the future, the Chairman said it was a foolish 
person who looked too far into the future nowadays; but there 
was the fact that the Sutton Company and the Wandsworth 
Company had agreed to amalgamate, and the proposed agree- 
ment was now before the Board of Trade for consideration 
and approval. The shareholders of both Companies had ap- 
proved the agreement, and, therefore, he would say nothing 
more on that matter for the moment. He hoped the agree 
ment would be sanctioned, because he was certain it would 
be to the advantage of the shareholders in both Companies, 
and to all concerned. Some people were always asking what 
would be the future of the Gas Industry. He himself had spent 
a good deal of his working life trying to do something for 
the Gas Industry, and he was in a position to view it, both 
at home and abroad, from many different angles. As a result, 
he felt more confident to-day than ever that the Gas Industry 
had a very great future; but it would have to be very carefully 
managed by competent people, and must have neither favour 
nor hindrance put in its way either by municipal or Govern- 
ment interference. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] 

INHERENT ADVANTAGES. 

Gas had very great inherent advantages which were pos- 
sessed by no other form of energy. Dr. Carpenter and Sir 
David Milne-Watson had, with no uncertain voices, called at- 
tention to the great unfairness which the Industry had been 
suffering under for the past ten years; in fact, from the time 
when the building of many new houses was started. He referred 
to the restriction as to the use of gas in certain houses. In 
the Company’s area there were many houses belonging to local 
authorities, and the Company was specially interested in an 
estate belonging to the London County Council known as the 
St. Helier Estate, near Morden. Some of the houses on this 
estate were completed, and gas was in use in every one of them, 
and the shareholders would be glad to hear that at the meet- 
ing of the London County Council a week ago a recommenda- 
tion from one of its Committees that gas and electricity should 
be allowed to compete on equal terms in these houses was sanc- 
tioned. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] It could only be hoped that other 
local authorities up and down the country would be as fair 
and statesmanlike as the L.C.C. 

He could not sit down without paying a very great tribute 
to all the people who worked for the Company. A good many 
of them he did not see and could not know, but he heard of 
their work, and the Board and the shareholders saw the results 
in the balance-sheet. The Board appreciated what the em- 
ployees were doing, and he was certain the shareholders would 
do the same. As a Chairman who kept in fairly close touch 
with the operations of the Company he could assure the share- 
holders that from their Manager (Mr. Croft) down to the 
youngest employee they were all doing the very best they 
could for the Company and the consumers, and, of course, for 
themselves, because the employees also shared in the pros- 
perity of the Company. It was an exceedingly satisfactory 
feature that the majority of the employees were shareholders 
in the Company. The accounts showed that the amount of 
stock held by the employees in their own right was approxi- 
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mately £115,000, or practically one-tenth of the total capit, 

of the Company, and he hoped he would be able one day to s 

that the amount had increased to one-fifth. : 
The CHAIRMAN then moved: 

That the Report and Accounts, as presented, b 

and entered in the Minute Book of the Company 


Mr. R. Garraway Rice (Vice-Chairman) seconded. 

A SHAREHOLDER asked whether the shareholders would hay 
an opportunity of subscribing to ordinary stock when the ney 
issue of capital mentioned by the Chairman was made. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that the shareholders shuld hay, 
every opportunity when ordinary shares or preference share 
were issued. There were times, however, when it was necessary 
to borrow at short notice; and in such circumstances he coyjf 
not promise that the shareholders would have an opportunity 
of subscribing to debenture stock. The Directors must be le 
freedom of action in such a matter, because it might not }y 
convenient to issue debentures in small amounts, and the whok 
amount might be obtained on advantageous terms from, fo; 
instance, one of the large insurance companies. 

The report and accounts were then adopted. 








adopted 


















DIVIDENDS. 






The CHAIRMAN then moved: 
That final dividends for the six months ended Dee, 3), 
1930, be declared as follows: At the rate of 5 p.ct. pe 
annum on the preference stock and at the rate of 7 p.ct. per 
annum on the consolidated stock, both less tax. 
Mr. T. A. Ives Howe.u and the motion 
carried. 









seconded, Was 







Re-Exection or Directors AND AUDITOR. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed, and Mr. R. M. Cuarr seconded, 
the re-election as Directors of Mr. R. Garraway Rice and Mr. J 
Bromley Howell. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. J. C. Porrer proposed that Mr. B. Hennell be re-elected 
an Auditor of the Company. ; 

This was seconded and carried unanimously. 

Mr. HeNNELL, acknowledging his re-election, said that asa 
consumer in the Company’s district he would like to con. 
gratulate the Board on the excellent street lighting in Wands 
worth High Street; and he expressed the hope that similar 
street lighting would be extended throughout the Company’s 
area. 

Mr. Burton commended the Board for their policy concerning 
the manner in which the investments of the Company had been 
arranged. One weak link in many large companies to-day was 
that, however well their figures might appear on paper, there 
were no investments behind some of the funds, which should 
be invested outside the undertaking. 



















Votes or THANKS. 

The CHARMAN, proposing a cordial vote of thanks to the staff, 
again expressed regret at the cause of the absence of Mr. Croft. 
The loyalty and splendid work of the staff, he said, fully justi 
fied all the Company did for them, and indicated that full con- 
sideration for the staff paid every time. The Company’s em- 
ployees were an excellent lot of people, and, if he might say 
‘so, one of the advantages was that they were mostly young 
people, because the willingness and enthusiasm of youth was 
a wonderful thing. He suggested that a letter should be sent 
to Mr. Croft conveying this vote of thanks to the staff and at 
the same time expressing wishes for his speedy recovery. 

Mr. Brown seconded the vote of thanks, and at the same 
time proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors. 

The vote of thanks to the Chairman and Board was seconded 
by Mr. GRaAvEs. 

Both votes were carried unanimously. 

The Cuarrman, Mr. Cromarty (Secretary), and Mr. Batts 
(Comptroller) briefly acknowledged the votes of thanks, and 
the meeting closed. 








¢ 
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Swansea Gas Light Company. 


The Annual General Meeting of the proprietors of the Swansea 
Gas Light Company was held on Wednesday, Feb. 25, at the 
Gas Offices, Oystermouth Road, Swansea. 

Mr. Ernest H. Leeper (Chairman of the Company) pre- 
sided, being supported by other Directors: Mr. W. R. Lewis, 
Mr. J. F. Coonan, Mr. Hugh Bellingham, M® Francis Hobbs, 
and Mr. W. H. Ashmole. 

The CHAIRMAN, moving the adoption of thé report and state- 
ment of accounts, said: There are only a few items in the 
accounts on which I propose to comment, and one of these is 
that in respect of local taxation. Last year I informed you 
that an appeal was being made against the Company’s assess- 
ment, which had been increased from £16,803 to £23,910. An 
agreement has now been reached which results in a welcome 
saving, at the present poundage, of approximately £1600 per 
annum. 

The expenditure in connection with general establishment 
charges is somewhat higher than usual, and this is occasioned 
partly as a result of charges in connection with the assessment 
appeal, and partly as a result of the installation of new and 
modern office machinery, for the purpose of dealing more ex- 
peditiously with our consumers’ gas accounts. Doubtless our 


local stockholders will have noticed that since June last, not 





¢ 


only has a new form of gas account been isstied, but such ac 
counts have been delivered within three or four days after the 
reading of the meters. This new system has been welcomed 
by consumers as it affords them an immediate opportunity of 
checking their accounts, and it is advantageous to the Company 
inasmuch as the work incidental to the preparation, despatch, 
and receipting of accounts can now be carried on at a more 
even rate. 

Under the co-partnership scheme a greater number of em 
ployees are becoming stockholders, and the amount of stock 
now held by co-partners is approximately £11,100. The super 
annuation scheme now had a fund value of approximately 
£20,386 and an income from investments of approximately 
£1100 per annum, and some of the older employees are already 
experiencing its benefits. We are pleased that we have been 
again able to make the usual allocations to the employee funds 
and to the reserve fund, and inasmuch as even after these alloca 
tions have been made, the balance of profit and loss account 
remains practically the same as that of the previous year, 
feel I was justified in expressing the opinion that you would 
regard the accounts as satisfactory. : ; 

The report and statement of accounts. were unanimously 
adopted, and dividends at the rate of 7 p.ct. per annum or the 
redeemable preference stock, and at the rate of 5 p.ct. per 
annum on the ordinary stock, were declared. 
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Capita 
y to Say 


{he hearing was resumed before Mr. Justice Talbot at the 
Nottingham Assizes on Tuesday, Feb. 24, of the case in which 
Henry Flint Scotton, 47, a Director in a large firm of local 
timber merchants, that of Messrs. H. & M. Lewis, was indicted 
for having defrauded the Nottingham Corporation in connection 
with the Municipal Gas Department. He is the only one of 
the nine defendants implicated who had entered a plea of not 
guilty, the others, including Leonard William Garland Ball, 42, 
who had for several years occupied the position of chief clerk 
in the office of the Engineer and General Manager (Mr. John 
Wilkinson), having been put back for sentence until Scotton’s 
‘30 trial had been completed. Feb. 24 was the fifth day of the 





t. Per jearing, and considerable evidence further to that which has 

Pt. per heen previously published in the ‘“* JourNAL ”’ was then forth- 
coming against the accused. 

1 Was One point of special interest which emerged in the course 


of the proceedings was that investigations in regard to the 
accounts of the Department, which have already extended over 
ten years, affording materials upon which the prosecution has 


mdel,# been based, are still proceeding, the loss to the ratepayers 

Mr. J which had been already revealed by the frauds generally in 
relation to the accounts of the Department having been 
£67,900. 

lected Detective-Superintendent Doubleday stated that when Scotton 


was interviewed he said that Mr. Lewis took no active part 
in the business. Scotton, upon being asked to look at the 
as a books of the firm, failed to find any entries of the items in- 
cos; cluded in the invoices rendered to the Gas Department. In 
ands explanation he then said that Leonard Ball frequently tele- 
milar® phoned for timber, for which no orders were received from 
any s Gas Department. Ball gave him substitute orders for bricks 
: and slates to cover the amount of the invoices. He admitted 
“ning that goods entered in the slates contract goods book were not 
been delivered to the Department. 
was In cross-examination by Mr. Cassels, K.C., leading Counsel 
here® for the defence of Scotton, Superintendent. Doubleday said 
ould that he had known Scotton for 35 years, and that the latter 
had a reputation for honesty. The attitude adopted by the de- 
fendant at the interview in question was that, if the Corporation 
had not had all the goods specified in the invoices in the case, 





ry they — had their equivalent. 

rolt. Mr. J. Pain, Chartered Accountant, stated that in the 
Asti course of an exhaustive examination of the books and invoices 
coe bearing upon the cases he had found that Leonard Ball had 
cid been duplicating his initials upon invoices which should have 
say borne three or four initials. Ball had thus assumed the re- 


sponsibility of the order clerk and the chief clerk, whose initials 
the invoices should have borne. Under the fraud which had 
been practised in this case in regard to red deal and trough- 
ing supplied by Allen, the Corporation had paid twice for the 
same goods. Witness produced a record of Allen for work in 
connection with the building of Leonard Ball’s new house at 
Radcliffe, showing that the amount expended there was £2854. 
It also showed the remaining total expenditure amount- 
ing to £3915. There was £2981 expended upon Ball’s other pro- 
— while £403 was expended upon the business premises of 

A. & E. Keeling, which also belonged to Ball. Approximately 
£6200 was traceable as having been expended on the properties 
of Ball and his relatives. Allen’s books showed that from 
Jan. 1, 1930, and Aug. 31, 1930, 32,932 ft. of large troughing 
had been delivered to the Corporation, whereas none had been 
received; and 56,276 ft. of medium troughing was also supposed 
io have been sent, but none had been received. When witness 
asked Scotton for the book in which the written orders were 
entered Scotton searched for a considerable time, and then 
said he could not find it. Mr. Pain added that he suggested 
to Scotton that the invoices were fictitious, and the accused 
assented. 

The bogus invoices in this case started upon Jan. 31, 1921. 
He had found in all 156 of them, representing a total of £10,847, 
which was the amount of the frauds in connection with the 
transactions with Messrs. Lewis to which defendant was a 
party. 

in cross-examination by Mr. Cassels, witness said it was be- 
cause the checking system of the Gas Department was not 
efliciently and consistently complied with that the leakage oc- 
curred. The cases involving a loss of £67,000 approximately 
represented an ingenious and cunning system of fraud upon 
the part of Leonard Ball, who, in order to avoid detection, 
would have to be alive every moment of the day. There would 
also have to have been a very close fraudulent conspiracy be- 
tween Leonard Ball and Allen during the whole period of the 
frauds. Leonard Ball’s financial position progressed to the 
point of opulence. He lived in quiet style, however, appa- 
rently proportionate to his income, although he had two motor 
cars. Witness agreed that Scotton had produced all the books 
asked for, and that Messrs. Lewis had rendered to the Gas 
Department a large number of genuine invoices for many years. 

The further hearing of the case against Scotton was then 


he 
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of 
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adjourned until Feb. 25, when Mr. Pain’s cross-examination 
was continued. 

Mr. Casseits then addressed the Jury on behalf of the accused. 
It had been said that until Sept. 80, 1930, the citizens of Not- 
tingham had had reason to be proud of their Gas Department, 
but such a feeling had turned to one of complete dissatisfaction. 
It had been made possible by the ingenuity of a municipal 
offieial to extract from the Corporation during a period of ten 
years no less than £67,000. What a skilful captain of fraud 
had Leonard Ball proved to be! Scotton was charged with 
false pretences and with having conspired with Ball and Allen 
to obtain money from the Corporation. Scotton had been en- 
gaged i in the timber trade for 32 years, for 25 of which he had 
been in the service of Messrs. Lewis, with the exception of the 
war years, when he was in the Army.  Lewis’s business had 
been established in Nottingham for two centuries, Scotton being 
a trusted servant and a Director and Secretary of the Company. 
Counsel said he put Mr. Scotton before the Jury as an honest 
man. Leonard Ball was the only man Scotton had orders from 
in the Gas Department. Was Scotton to be blamed for regard 
ing Leonard Ball as a man occupying a position of authority 
in the Department, and who was in control of orders for sup- 
plies? Leonard Ball, Counsel suggested, had used Scotton as 
an innocent tool to aid his criminal purposes. Mr. Cassels urged 
that the Jury ought not to find Scotton guilty because the others 
charged in the case had pleaded guilty. Scotton would tell 
them that he knew nothing about it. His conscience was clear, 
and they could sympathize with his desire to fight the case 
out to a finish when he knew that he delivered the goods which 
had been paid for by the Corporation. It was Ball’s practice 
to telephone to Scotton stating that goods taken away by Allen 
were for the Corporation; and if in this way Ball committed 
robbery Scotton was no party to it. Scotten knew nothing 
whatever of Ball’s criminal conduct. 

Secotton then gave evidence, bearing out Counsel’s statement 
and denying all guilty knowledge. He received his instructions 
entirely from Ball, but he saw him personally very little and 
had never been to the Gas Offices. He had no idea that the 
Gas Department was paying Allen for wood in the troughing. 
He had never had any arrangement with Allen. 

The further hearing of the case was then adjourned until 
Thursday, Feb. 26, when Scotton continued his evidence, stat- 
ing that at Ball’s direction certain mahogany boards supplied 
by Messrs. Lewis to the Gas Department were charged for as 
slates, and similarly laths were charged for as red deal. _ On 
April 12 Ball told him that they wanted several boards “and 
oddments: and on his instructions an invoice for red deal was 
sent for the goods supplied. Similar transactions continued up 
to September, goods being always delivered. When Mr. Pain, 
in company with Detective-Superintendent Doubleday, inter- 
viewed him regarding certain invoices, he told him that he 
could not show that the goods mentioned on the invoices had 
been supplied, but could prove that substituted goods had been 
delivered. The Corporation, he could prove, had thus had 
value for money. He had never in any way attempted to blufi 
the police when they were making inquiries regarding the 
matter. It was upon Ball’s instruction that invoices were sent 
in containing entries as to goods differing from those supplied. 
Ball had told him that all oddments and materials were to be 
invoiced as red deal for departmental reasons. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Ward, Scotton said that through- 
out he had always regarded the transactions as honest. It 
had had to be pointed out to him, he admitted, however, that 
after 82 years’ experience in business he had been deceiving his 
employers. He knew that he was giving the clerk in the office 
a false description of the goods supplied to the Corporation. 
He had heard that Mr. Wilkinson had sworn that no document 
for the substituted goods had been sent to the Gas Department. 
It would no doubt have been useful to have shown to Mr. Pain 
the adjustment book which was mentioned for the first time on 
the preceding day, but it was destroyed in 1929, because they 
had practically balanced. Regarding the delivery of different 
kinds of goods to those invoiced, Scotton said that he had 
been asked to do it because the Gas Committee was a difficult 
one. 

Mr. Warp: Yot knew they were asking you to do some 
thing to deceive the Committee ?—Yes. 

His Lorpsuw: Just think in your mind; you have told Mr. 
Pain that Ball told you that the Gas Committee was difficult, 
and that those responsible for the management—Ball or Wilkin- 
son, or both—were desirous that it should not be known that 
other goods were being bought. What can that mean except 
that they were anxious to keep it dark from the Committee, 
and they were asking you to help them? What else could it 
mean? 

Scotton: Nothing else. 

His Lorpsuie: Well, you cannot say that you did not under- 
stand that at the time. 
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In answer to further questions in cross-examination, Scotton 
admitted he kept secret his system of trading. 

Why were you keeping this system a secret from your em- 
ployers, and deceiving the Corporation? What was the object ? 
—None, only to do business. 

Scotton admitted that on the false invoices he had charged 
the Corporation £36 per standard, which would lead to the 
supposition that it was for the best red deal, whereas up to 
1925 he was buying foreign deal at £20 a standard. 

Allen was called to give evidence on Scotton’s behalf, and 
stated that he had never paid any money to Messrs. Lewis 
except for goods received in the ordinary course of business. 
ihere was no arrangement between Scotton and himself to de- 
ceive the Corporation. He denied that he had ever handed to 
nis clerk, Bernard Ball, invoices representing false transactions 
wilh Messrs. Lewis. His frauds, he admitted, had extended 
approximately over a period of ten years. He knew, but only 
from the papers, that the amount of false invoices which had 
been traced to him was in the neighbourhood of £10,000. 

Mr. Warp: Have you shared some of your spoils in cash ?— 
I have not. 

Have you paid £639 to Leonard Ball as pait of your booty ?— 
Not that IL know of. 

Do you know that you have done repairs to Ball’s properties 
to the extent of £38567—Yes. 

You have never received a penny from Ball ?—No. 

in order to recoup yourself you sent in fraudulent invoices 
for troughing to the Corpuration?—Yes. 

Do you know that you have done a total amount of work 
of £6741 for Leonard Ball?—I did not know before I saw it in 
print. 

Allen admitted, however in reply to further questions in 
mmc me that he had paid some small sums to Leonard 

all. 

Mr. Warp: Pretending that the 
money, and you knew they did not. 

Allen: The invoice was to pay me for work done in some form 
or votnel. 

Done for 
ollicials. 

You have pleaded guilty to obtaining money from the Cor 
poration by ialse pretences ?—Yes. 

You have also pleaded guilty to conspiring to defraud the 
Corporation ?—Yes. 

f you admit that you accept Mr. Pain’s figure of £10,000 
received by fraudulent invoices, and if you admit Mr. Vain’s 
figure of £6741 for work done for Leonard Ball, don’t you fol 
low that you have £3300 more than will recoup you for all the 
work done for Leonard Ball. 

Allen who replied in low tones was understood to say that 
he did not think it was such an amount, but he accepted Mr. 
Pain’s figures. The prisoner declared that he had seen Bernard 
Ball making out false invoices on account sheets bearing Messrs. 
H. & M. Lewis’s name. 

Mr. CasseLs, again addressing the Jury on behalf of Scotton, 
said it was not for the latter to prove his innocence, but for the 
Corporation to establish its case. The defence had shown that 
thousands and thousands of feet of timber had passed from the 
firm of H. & M. Lewis to Allen, and were made up by him into 
troighing as supplied by him to the Corporation and which 
was not in their possession. Scotton regarded Leonard Ball 
as the trusted servant of the Corporation. As to the book con- 
taining entries of substituted goods, Counsel said there was no 
evidence that Scotton was keeping it secret. Had Scotton been 
fraudulent he might have left the prosecution high and dry 
to make their own investigations; he might have destroyed 
his books; he might have kept this particular book long enough 
to make out a record of his invoices, and then put it on the 
fire. Were they satisfied that Scotton was entering knowingly 
into the scheme or whether he was unwittingly doing that 
which he was bidden to do by a person whom he knew to be 
in a position of authority in the Gas Department? He never 
knew that Leonard Ball was fraudulent. Allen, while admit- 
ting his own guilt, had declared that not a pennypiece which 
had been fraudulently obtained from the Corporation had been 
paid to Scotton. 

Mr. Warp, in replying, admitted that the onus of proof rested 
with the Corporation, and contended that it had been fully 
discharged. The evidence which had been called for the de- 
fence had, he suggested, only strengthened the case for the 
prosecution, for it had shattered any defence which Mr. Cassels 
inight have had. Mr. Pain had stated that the scheme could 
not have been carried out by Allen and Ball alone, but they had 
to get a third party. The third party, according to his (Mr. 
Ward’s) submission, was represented by Scottorw and his firm. 
No honest tradesman of 32 years’ standing could possibly have 
been deceived. Scotton must have known about the matter 
{rom first to last. 


Corporation owed you 


somebody else?—For Leonard Ball and other 


THe SUMMING-UP. 


His Lokpsuw, in summing-up, said that it had not been dis- 
puted that certain invoices sent to the Corporation in which 
goods were wrongly described were false to the knowledge of the 
defendant. He knew, in fact, that the goods had not been de- 
livered to the Corporation. The explanation given was “ For 
departmental reasons.’’ Did they think, however, that the de- 
fendant ought to have been satisfied with that explanation ? 
The next question was whether the invoices were so delivered 
as to attempt to procure by them the payment of money to 
If. & M. Lewis. Lastly, there was no doubt that in fact money 
stated in the invoices had been paid, and there was no. doubt 
also that it would not have been paid if the Gas Committee, 
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upon the advice of their accountant, had not been led to jy 
heve that the goods had been actually supplied and ; livered 
to them. The system of checks had been insufficient. H agreed 
with Counsel for the defence when he said that this wa. a cay, 
to be dealt with upon a broad outlook. The opinion w ich th 
Jury would form on whether intent to defraud had bec: esta}, 
lished would not depend upon smail facts, but upo. muc) 
broader considerations. Whatever defects there mig):t hay 
been in the machinery at the Head Office of the Corpor. tion jy 
George Street—and it had been proved there had bec: gray, 
defects—to prevent false invoices going forward for paymen, & Th 
the accuracy of the goods-delivered sheets at the various de. Bele 
pois had been conclusively established. The conspiracy ‘iad ex. Bile E 
tended over ten years. There was comparatively little config fo | 
over the material facts. What parties differed about funda. — 1! 
mentally was the inference that should be drawn. It was not (oke 
disputed that Leonard Ball and Scotton used false invoices jy eo"! 
order to secure that the money should be paid. Scotton said Had 
he believed that Ball was second in authority to the Manager, 
Apparently he was the only man with whom Scotton dealt, 
and always found that orders given by Ball were paid for, 
Scotton, therefore, contended that he was entitled to assuny 
is was all right. Could they accept this account from a may 
of business experience and of Scotton’s obvious intelligeice. 

The Jury, after deliberating in private for a little over two 
hours, returned into Court with a verdict of ‘* Guilty ” againsi 
Scotton upon both of the specific charges on which he had been 
indicted. 
















































SENTENCES. 


Mr. A. M. Lyons, addressing the Judge on behalf of Leonard 
Ball, said that the latter had fully admitted the way in which 
he had participated in the frauds. He came before the Court 
realizing the gravity of the position in which he was placed 
and the enormity of all that had been said about him. Ball 
said now, as he did at the beginning, ‘‘ I have done wrong, and 
I want to give back, whatever my legal position may be, such 
amount as may be properly proved against me and up to such 
limits as I have.’’ It was his misfortune that he got into touch 
with a gang of dishonest tradesmen. This was not a crime 
which had gone on constantly for ten years or was of the magni- 
tude suggested. The real offence was the one occasion, ten 
years ago, when he dropped from the position of decency and 
responsibility into that of the criminal. 

His Lorpsuie: But at that rate there would be no such 
thing as a course of crime. There must always be a first slip. 

Mr. Lyons added that when Ball became an owner of pro 
perty he registered himself as a ratepayer in the city, and 
took no steps to cover up the position. 

His Lorpsuie: That merely means that he thought he could 
safely expose to the public gaze and to that of other persons 
in the Gas Department facts which ought to have put some 
body on the track long ago. That won’t help you much. 

Mr. Lyons, in mitigation of punishment, further urged that 
Leonard Ball had given every information to Mr. Pain. 

Mr. J. G. Hirst, K.C., addressing the Judge on behalf ol 
Allen, said that the latter did not wish to ease the burden he 
must hear by making aspersions on the character of another. 
At the same time it was only right to recall that in a statement 
made to Detective-Superintendent Doubleday, Leonard Ball 
said, ‘‘ | must be fair to Allen. The suggestion came from me. 

His Lorpsuir retired for a little time to consider what had 
been said by Counsel, and upon returning into Court, addressing 
Leonard Ball, said: Your case is a most disgraceful one. You 
have betrayed your trust, dragged the name of your Corpora- 
tion, your employers, in the mud. All this you have done solely 
to enrich yourself to acquire wealth to which you had no sort 
of right. His Lordship then passed upon Ball an inclusive sen 
tence of seven years’ penal servitude. Having thus dealt with 
the man whom he described as the originator of these scan- 
dalous frauds, Mr. Justice Talbot came to the case of Gardiner, 
to whom he said: You have defrauded the Corporation by a 
long series of acts of very large sums of money, and he sen- 
tenced prisoner to four years’ penal servitude. Addressing 
Allen, his Lordship said: I am satisfied that you have been 
a principal instrument. Whether you did as well out of 1! 
as has been made out is doubtful. He sentenced prisoner to 
three years’ penal servitude. Mullis was sentenced to three 
years’ penal servitude, the Judge observing that prisoner was 
in a miserable state of health, but he would be well looked 
after, and he could not make any difference upon that account, 
Deeley was sentenced to 15 months’ imprisonment in the second 
division, his Lordship observing: I am told that you also 
are in a serious state of health, but during your imprisonment 
your health will receive every attention. Scotton was senten: ed 
to 12 months in the second division, his Lordship saying: | 
think it was not absolutely proved, during the case that was 
heard at so much length, that you made a substantial, direct 
personal profit. I am bound to say, however, that there !s 
the strongest cause for suspecting that you did. Dealing with 
Walter Ball, his Lordship said: You have pleaded guilty to con- 
spiracy only, but what you did do is bad enough. You induced 
Leonard Ball to give Corporation business to your employers. 
It is a different case from the others, and I pass an exceed- 
ingly light sentence of six months in the second division. The 
two Sissons were bound over, in a sum of £100 each, to be of 
good behaviour. 

Tbe passing of the sentences having been completed, the Judge 
dealt with the costs of the prosecution, which he observed must 
be very serious. He made an order upon Leonard Ball to. p: y 
£150 towards the costs, and upon all the other defendants excet 
Scotton £50 each. Scotton, having put the city to further ex- 
pense, would have to pay £150. 
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Parliamentary Intelligence 
{From Our Special Correspondents.] 


House of Lords. 


Private Biils. 
The Lowestoft Water and Gas Bill has been referred to a 
select. Committee consisting of Earl Spencer, Earl Effingham, 
the Ear! of Iveagh, and Lord Monson, with the Earl of Strafford 


os Chairman. 


The Royston and Brodsworth Gas Bill and the Gas Light and 


(oke Company Bill have been referred to a Select Committee 
nsisting of Viscount Esher, Viscount Valentia, Lord Sandys, 
nd Lord Templemore, with Earl Beauchamp as Chairman, 


+ eg - 


House of Commons. 
Private Bills. 


The Guildford Gas and Electricity Bill has been passed by the 
fxaminers and committed. 


Special Order. 


Plans have been deposited in connection with the Portsmouth 
(as Order. 





Ewart & Son, Ltd. 


The Thirtieth Annual General Meeting of Ewart & Son, Ltd., 
was held on Wednesday, Feb. 11, 1931, at the Auctioneers’ and 
state Agents’ Institute, Lincoln’ s Inn Fields, W.C Mr. 
siuucern, Ewarr presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said: In presenting to you the results of our 
trading for the year 1930, although they are not as good as 
sme of the previous years, yet, without hesitation, I think 
we may congratulate ourselves that we have heen able, in spite 
of the very serious difficulties in almost every direction which 
we have had to face, to accomplish results that compare 
favourably indeed with the results obtained by other companies 
over the same period. We have had a remarkable run of pros- 
perity leading to record. results, and we are now feeling the 
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effects of the general slump, and it is a plain fact that business 
during the year has been bad; but, in spite of great difficulties, 
we have achieved results whic h are set out in the Directors’ 
report and balance-sheet which you will all have received, and 
which I will ask you to take as read. 

In spite of the many adverse conditions with which we have 
had to contend, you will be pleased to know that in most. of 
our departments we have successfully maintained our output, 
and while it is to be much regretted that our turnover for the 
year shows some decrease, I am pleased to say that this does 
not in fact reflect a serious falling off in manufacture; 
works have actually produced within a little the same output 
as for the previous year. 

We have no hesitation in recommending that part of our 
carry-over for last year should be used in payment of a divi- 
dend for this year, still leaving to be carried forward to next 
vear the sum of £14,464, which nearly equals a full year’s 
dividend on the cumulative 16 p.ct. preference shares. 
road has been made on the special dividend equalization reserve, 
which remains at the very satisfactory amount of £20,000. 

The Directors recommend that the dividends on the prefer- 


ence and ordinary shares be sanctioned and paid—namely, 
16. p.ct. on the preference shares and 86 p.ct. on the ordinary 
shares 





Trade Notes. 


Order for Messrs. Drakes. 


Messrs. Drakes, Ltd., Gas Constructional Engineers, of Hali- 


fax, 
Company for a plant comprising nine beds of ten retorts with 
coal and coke handling equipment and stoking machine. 


New Condensers for Filey. 


The Filey Urban_ District Council Gas 
placed an order with Messrs. Firth Blakeley, 
Vulcan Iron Works, Church Fenton, for the 


Department 


and water-cooled system. 


** City Lights."’ 


Mr. Charles Chaplin, who is so much before the public eye 
at the present time, figures for the first time in the pages of 
the *‘ JourRNaL ”’ this week in a cleverly arranged topical ad- 


vertisement by Messrs. 


bach Light Company, Ltd., of 30/31, Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 
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AND THEIR MANUFACTURE 


E manufacture everything for 

gas from the largest to the 

smallest, and the small things receive 

the same measure of care and crafts- 

manship as the big things. We 
never cut quality in any article. | 
| 


Willey «Co Ltd 


abate DBigluig or as 


ST. THOMAS, EXETER. 

“Willey, Exeter. 

39, Hertford Road, Kingsland, N.1. 
‘ Gasvillado Kinland, London. 


Carer OFFICES AND WORKS 
G 
Saville Street, Oxford Road. 


Phone ; 4064-5, jrams : 
LONDON OFFICES AND WORKS - 
Phone: Clissold 0224 ‘Grams: 


MANCHESTER METER WORKS 
Phone: City 7419. ‘Grams: 


Lek ——- METER Works 
hone : 24177. 


DARLINGTON METER WORKS - 
hone : 2586. 


Newrvort, Mon., Deror 


“Wilmeter, Manchester. 
Rowsley Street. ast 
Grams: “‘ Meters, Leicester 
Valley Street. 
Grams: “ Willey, Darlington. 
Mill Street Station. 





our 


No in- 


have secured a valuable repeat order from the Bristol Gas 


have 
Sons & Co., Ltd., 
installation of a 
set of their patent baffle-plate condensers on the combined air 


Lighting Trades, Ltd., and the Wels- 
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Stock Market Report. 


[For Stock and Share List, see later page.] 


The political events of last week created a more cheerful at- 
mosphere in most sections of the Stock Exchange, and the fort- 
nightly account closed on Friday with an optimistic tone. 
While it is true that a large proportion of the business done 
was professional, it was apparent, judging from the number of 
inquiries, that considerably more interest was being shown by 
the general public. 

Gas stocks and shares, being for the most part of a purely 
investment character, are generally adversely affected so far as 
the volume of business is concerned by the first flush of a 
return to favour of the more speculative sections. Business 
last week, therefore, was on a small scale and chiefly centred 
round Gas Light £1 units and Imperial Continental capital 
stock, while price changes were few. Plymouth and Stonehouse 
5 p.ct. rose 3 points to 110-115, and a comparison of this price 
with that of other companies paying a similar rate of dividend 
(8 p.ct.)—e.g., Portsmouth at 120-125 and Sutton at 120-130— 
clearly indicates that this stock is still considerably under- 
valued. The Company is issuing for sale by tender £70,000 
6 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at a minimum of £97 per £100 
stock, particulars of which appear elsewhere in this issue. The 
only other increases of note were that of Bristol 5 p.c., which 
hardened 2 points to 93-95 (ex div.) at the local Exchange, and 
Derby consolidated with a rise of 2} points to 120-125 on the 
Nottingham Exchange. 

The accounts of the European Gas Company, Ltd., for the 
past year show a profit of £56,890 (against £65,799 for 1929). 
An interim dividend of 2 p.ct., free of tax, was paid in October, 
and the Directors recommend, having regard to the increase 
of taxation, the payment of a final dividend of 8} p.ct., making 
53 p.ct., free of tax, for the year (against 54 p.ct., free of tax), 
and that the balance of £4276 be carried to general reserve. 
The report states that the sale of gas has increased by 1°11 
p.ct., and the number of consumers by 8693 to 156,394. Another 
satisfactory feature referred to in the report is that arrange- 
ments having been made to cover by insurance the Company’s 
liability for accident on the works and district a sum o' 
£57,057. formerly at credit of the Insurance and Guarantee 
Fund, has been released to form a Renewals and Contingencies 
Fund to provide for renewals and replacements of plant, as 
distinct from current repairs. 

The following were among recent dividend announcements 
on ordinary stocks : 


December 











—_- Half Year Year 1930. Year 1929. 
P.Ct P.Ct P.Ct. 
Brighton and Hove 6 p.ct. . 32 74 7 
én on “7 ‘ 38 63 63 
South Shields Con. and New 4% 84 84 
“es Ordinary . 2% 53 53 





New Capital Issues. 


Great Yarmouth Gas Company.—As will be seen from our 
advertisement columns, Messrs. A. & W. Richards, of 37, Wal- 
brook, E.C. 4, are offering for sale by tender on behalf of the 
Directors of the Great Yarmouth Gas Company, an issue of 
£14,950 54 p.ct. perpetual debenture stock at a minimum price 
of issue of par. Tenders must be received not later than 
11 o’clock on Thursday, March 12. 

Portsmouth Gas Company.—The issue of £80,000 additional 
ordinary consolidated stock of the Portsmouth Gas Company 
was largely over-subscribed. The lowest tender accepted was 
£124 1s. 3d. p.ct., and the average of the successful tenders was 
£126 6s. 

Preston Gas Company.—The Directors of the Preston Gas 
Company, as was mentioned in these columns last week, and 
will be seen from our advertisement pages, are prepared to 
receive, on or before March 14, sealed tenders for £93,000 5 p.ct. 
preference stock at a minimum price of issue of £92 10s. per 
£100 stock, yielding at this price £5 8s. Id. p.ct. 

Plymouth and Stonehouse Company.—The Directors of the 
Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light and Coke Company are 
offering for sale by tender £70,000 5 p.ct. perpetual debenture 
stock at a minimum price of issue of £97 per £100 stock. Ten- 
ders, which must be received not later than 5.80 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 11, must be for not less than £10. Copies 
of the prospectus and forms of tender may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the Company, 26, George Street, 
Plymouth. 


Current Sales of Gas Products. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, March 2. 


The values of tar products remain as follows: 
Pitch, 45s. per ton f.o.b. 

Creosote, for export, about 53d. per gallon f.o.b. 
Pure toluole, Is. 11d. per gallon. 

Pure benzole, about is. 8d. per gallon. 

Solvent naphtha, 95/160, about Is. 5d. per gallon. 
Pyridine bases, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per gallon. 

All prices of spirits are ex sellers’ works, 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
March 2. 


The average prices of gas-works products during the week 
were: Gas-works tar, 17s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. Pitch—East Coast, 
42s. 6d. to 48s. f.o.b. West Coast—Manchester, Liverpool, 
Clyde, 42s. 6d. to 43s. f.o.b.* Toluole, naked, North, Is. 63d. 
to 1s. 7jd. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 64d. to 74d. 
Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 23d. Heavy 
naphtha, North, lld. to Is. Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid 
and salty, 3}d. to 3$d.; low gravity, 1}d.; Scotland, 33d. to 
33d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 5gd. to 53d. Carbolic acid, 
60°s, 1s. Id. to ls. 2d. Naphthalene, £10 to £12. Salts, £8 to 
£5, bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘A’”’ quality, ae. per mini- 
mum 40 p.ct., purely nominal; ‘“‘ B’’ quality, unsaleable. 


* All prices for pitch are now quoted on the basis of f.o.b. In order to 
arrive at the f.a.s. value at any port, it will be necessary to deduct the loading 
costs and the tolls whatever they may be. 


Tar Products in Scotland. 


Giascow, Feb. 28. 

Trading continues on a limited scale, and prices remain sub- 
stantially as last reported. Virgin creosotes are not too plenti- 
ful, but cresylics are still disappointing. 

Pitch.—Value remains easy at about 42s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. 
Glasgow for export, and about 42s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. works for 
home trade. 

Refined tar to Ministry of Transport Specification is in better 
eall, but prices are unchanged at 2}d. to 23d. per gallon for 
prompt and 23d. to 3d. per gallon for forward, both naked at 
makers’ works. 

Creosote.—Stocks are not high in this area and quotations 
remain steady. B.E.S.A. Specification is 23d. to 3d. per gallon; 
low gravity, 33d. to 33d. per gallon; and neutral oil, 3d. to 
Bid. per gallon; all ex works in bulk. 

Cresylic.—Few orders are being placed. Pale, 97/99 p.ct., 
is Is. 6d. to 1s. 7d. per gallon; dark, 97/99 p.ct., 1s. 5d. to 
ls. 6d. per gallon; and pale, 99/100 p.ct., 1s. 8d. to Is. 9d. 
per gallon; all f.o.r. works. 

Crude naphtha.—Quietly steady with value not under 4d. to 
43d. per gallon f.o.r. in bulk 

Solvent naphtha.—Stocks are accumulating. 90/160 is 
Me, Sat. to 1s. 8$d. per gallon; and 90/190, 1s. to 1s. 043d. per 
gallon. 

Motor benzole.—Quotations are unchanged at about ls. 4d. 
per gallon ex works. 

Pyridines continue without interest. 


90/160 is 3s. to 3s. 3d. 
per gallon. 


Benzole Prices. 
These are considered to be the market prices for benzole : 





s. d.  & 
Crude benzole . © 54 too 6% per gallon at works 
Motor _,, E°Ot.y FB, os ” ” 
Pure - E 5h. tT GE wos 
Contracts Advertised To-Day. 
Coal. , 


The St. Helens Corporation invite tenders for the supply of 
gas cvals. [Advert. on p. 602.] 


Meters. 


The Milford Haven Urban District Council invite tendcrs 
for the supply of meters. [Advert. on p. 602.] 
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| STOCK ISSUES. 
| By Order of the Directors. 
STOCK AND SHARE LIST CREAT YARMOUTH O48 COMPARY, 
o 
Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
£14,590 
: 4 PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
{For Stock Market Report, see earlier pages.] 53 mee 
‘ Minimum Price of Issue, Par. 
‘T'ransact’ns acute 
| Shel Dividends. Gdn Rise =o % Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
mm poll or 4 must be sent in by 11 o'clock on Thursday, 
Issues. (Share. ex- NAME, tions. Fall Prices NV . 
Dividend. prey.! Last Feb. 27. on Week, During the ||! larch 12) may be obtained of A. & W. RICHARDS, 
Hf. Yr. Hi. Yr. , Week. 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 
| - ‘ ori °/, P a pa. - nee By Order of the Directors. 
| pea | we ot ; me Eg - = THE BOGNOR GAS AND ELECTRICITY 
1,551,868 ’ ct. § 78 73 Alliance & Dublin Ord. . 100—105 2 
814,000 2 Jan. 8 . Do.) pe. Deb. | 5 | 0-15, 7 COMPANY. 
522,65: ’ ug. 28 1 Barnet Ord. 7p.c... - + - - 
poy a on. = 1/48 1/74 Bombay, a ~~ “ Messrs. A. & W. RICHARDS 
ml at. . |) Se re + ee 12:''13 |] are Instructed toOF FER FOR SALE BY TENDER 
yo mA oak : 6 Do. Pref. 2 ag +: £30,000 
50, . Cc. .0. . B = : ate : — . 
102.005 | a te i= one Deb alae sisug (| 2 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE DEBENTURE 
857, ug. 4 | 14 Brighton & Hove ‘ p.o. Con 5—115§ K. 
871,880 bi ” a ' af Do. 5 p.c.Con. 102—105 a | & STOC 
— ” _ * 5 5 Bristol6 p.c.max.. .. . S ~95a* +2 Minimum Price of Issue, Par, 
| "190,42 # ec. = — Do. 1st4p.c. Deb. 'B—80 : ' 
| a7, 870 ° € Fe o eee 4 Deb 78 “#0 ; to be redeemed at Par on the 31st of December, 1950 
8 ” ” —_ — ¥ 2 * 95—< : - 
| 855,000 ve Sept. 25 8 7 atin yd omy — 110—115 114—114) Prospectus and Form of Tender (which latter 
| 100,000 * Dec, 18 1 1 Do. 17p.c. Pref.. ‘ 109—114 wit must be sent in by 11 0 clock on Thursday, the 
| 120,000 ” ” 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb... .| T4—77 19th of March) may be obtained of A. & W. 
| 450,000 ” ” 5 5 Do. 6p.c. Red. Deb., . 92 -97 RICHARDS, 37, WALBROOK, E.C. 4. 
| 160,000 a Jan. 8 5 5 /\Cambridge5 p.c. Deb. . .| 95-98 
100,000 10, Dec. 4 10 6 Cape Town,Ltd.... . 9—10 ” 
300,008 = Mov. s t 4 Do. i p.o. Pref.. . 64-74 By Order of the Directors. 
150, Stk. ec. 4 4 Do. .c. Deb. . . = 
626,860| ,, | Feb. 19° 6 ee ee *| 9598 THE PRESTON GAS COMPANY. 
287,860 | Jan. 8 14 7A Do. 17} p.c. Red. Deb. 97—100 (Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1839.) 
a " Nog . tay. 63 Chester 5 p. 0. Ord... a i - — 
t Ic 12/- Colombo, Ltd.Ord. .. . —o8}- SALE BY TENDER OF 
24,500 1 " 1/4f 1/48 Do. 7p.c. Pref. . | 18/-—20/- SALE BY T 
= : Oct. 9 at 1/43 _~o Gas Acta. Ld. Pret Prd = + £93,000 
296, " 1/7 0. .c, Pref. ~—20)- . vIVE ; ; ?>FERE : c 
samen | ou | rei | 6 va) Oe sd Se - 943/95, || FIVE PER CENT. PREFERENCE STOCK. 
475,000 és Dec, 18 38 8 0. 8 p.o. Deb. .| 87-60 a Minimum Price of Issue, £92 10s. per £100 Stock 
787,560 ” Feb. 19 7 7 Oroydon sliding scale . . 106 -109* 107, —109 (yielding at this price £5 &s. 1d. per cent.). 
se t Pe A : oon a @iez.@iv. sos } en 83 eanereniaenees 

’ ” ug. in mie S14 —Ildoe 

s000, % | Deets} ¢ | 4 | Mer Deb...) ll) 10 z HE Directors of the Preston Gas Com- 

209,000 Aug. 28 5 6 (Bast Hull Ord.6p.c.. ,. 72—15 ‘* at pany are prepared to receive, on or before 
1,002,180, Sept.25 {7g {4 |Huropean, Ltd.. . 97—107 “ 98—100 || the 14th day of March, 1931, sealed Tenders for 
yy ” Feb. 19 5 at Gas Light & Coke 4 p.c. Ord, oe” “s ee a £93,000 Preference Stock of the Company. Copies 
4.294.691 | * . . = ee mee. ‘ * a7 80+ a 77 we of the full Prospectus and Forms of Tender may be 
5,694,095 |; Dec. 18 3 3 Do. Sane. Con. Deb.. . | 60-63 + 59-614 || obtained from the Chief Offices of the Company, 
8,642,770 ” ” 5 5 Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. . 100 —103 is 101; —1023 || Fishergate, Preston; or from the Company’s 

161,480 wi Sept. 11 10 10 Harrogate Cons. 10p.c. max, '62—167 ++ Bankers, The Midland Bank, Ltd., Fishergate, 

82,500 Aug. 28 7 7 Hastings &S8t.L.5p.0.Conv. 98 —103 Preston (and local offices), or from their Head 

— ‘| ofS * - mee & obi, Lad. > ie Office, Poultry, London, E.C. 2; or from Messrs. 

218,200 Stk. Aug. 14 6 6 Seouae Sy 8k p Ay ‘| 98-91 Ay Marsden W. Hargreave & Co., 47, Queen Street, 
2 436,594 ” Nov. 6 25 15 Imperial Gunsinented © Jap.. 845 865 353—362 Blackpool. : : 

223,180 4, Feb. 5 3} 84 =-~dDo. 84 p.c. Red. Deb. 75-83 vs Forms of Tender (supplied with the Prospectus) 

235,242 4, | Aug. 14 8 84 Lea BridgeSp.c. Ord, . . | 197-182 should be returned in accordance with the instruc- 
2,145,907, Feb. 19 6 6 (Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord.. . . | 954 —96yb* tions contained therein on or before the 14th day 

600,000 o Sept. 25 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pret. . | 99-1016 f March 

165,786, Feb. 19 8 . Matdstone 5 v. 2. Os . | 120—125* of March, 1931. 

68,480 = Dec. 18 3 8 o. Deb. . | 54-57 ; J. BOXHALL JAMES, Secretary. 

75,000 Dec. 4 {10 110 Malta & seaioeeatin » 6 - 64 Fishergate, Preston. 

Metrop’itan (of Melbourne) — me 

675,000 pix. Nov. 30 rs oY laa ee Tseng hr . 2 4) oe 

575, ov. % 1 Montevi eo, Lt ° 7 ee ° 
2,061,815 —,, July 24 53 5 Newoastle& Gateshead Con. 17/9—18/64f —-/4h : COMPANY NOTICES. 

682,856 ee é 4 4 4p.c. Pref. . . 13 —T4d . ° 

panda " a . He 34 Do. ga, . : y ee : EUROPEAN GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 

be 1,4 ” ov. 5 0. p.c, Red. Deb. 2 . ” . 

199,940 4, Aug. 28 7h 7h North Middlesex6p.c.Con, 115—120 . OTICE is Hereby Given that the 

300,000 » | Feb 5 | 5 5 Northampton 6p.c.marx. , 74-79 . ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 

oo at 1s My. 1 i s 1 omens Ltd. » . ss. ‘a s ‘ Stockholders will be held on Tuesday, the roth 

205,162 Stk, Dec. 18 4 8  Plym'th& Stonehousebp.c. | 110 115 43 . day of March, at Noon, in the Middlesex Room, 

424/416 ad Feb. 19 8 8 Portsm’th Con, 8tk.4p.c.8ta 120—125* r Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2, 

pi “ Jaz" 5 5 Do. 5p.c.max. . a ° pursuant to the Regulations of the Company : 

839.818 o> St.a : Primitive 4.0. Ra. Db, 1911 =o é + To receive the Report of the Directors and the 

150,000 10 Sept. 25 6 6 San Paulo6 p.c. Pref. , .  8t—8? ‘ 84—8t4 Accounts of the Company for the year ended 
1,736,968 Stk, Aug. 28 64 64 Sheffield Cons... . . 105-1076 . oo 31st of December, 1930. 

-— "0 Jan. : k J " Do. sae. ite, 63 6) cate ie og ° To declare a Dividend. 

: une out rioan . » s « + a . .* To elect Dir and Auditors in the as of 
6,709,895 | stk, Feb. 5 5 74 South Met.Ord. . . . .  103—106 104—105 Gane petteing. — 
1,135,812 | ,, " 6 6 Do, 6 p.c. Irred, Pt. | 111—114 113—114 & o ath 
1,895,445 re Jan. 8 8 8 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. . 59 —62 60—60} To transact the Ordinary Business o suc 

i yo " oo 6 Do. . St B. .¢. Red. Db. oi *" Meeting. 

an ' ug 84 South ShieldsCon. . . i— The Accounts to be submitted to the Stock- 
1,548, 7 ‘ ' —102* , . : 

$88 O87 ee a 18 $ 5 ax Peery A roe Sp. 100 “08 holders will be open for inspection at the Com- 
647,740 - Feb. 19 5 5 Southampton Ord. bp. c.max.. 73—76* pany's Offices on and after the and of March. ‘ 
121,275 a Dec. 18 4 4 4p.c.Deb. 75—78 The TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED 
179,014 od July 24 - ~ Satton Geli «2's 2 21 ae from the 16th to the 31st of March, both days in- 
seem Heel | $$ olathe Bets | Si cai. 

’ ’ . wi jen Cc re . —— os $ ’ 

200,000 |" Des. 18 H 64 Pp 5. Red. Deb. | 100—103 102 In pt Bro with Clause 38 of the Cay s 
1,076,490 os July 24 a 68 a. ae istrict Ord. , | 108 - 107 106 Articles of Association, the Bearer of a are 
150,000 . 0 5 5 Do. 54 p.c. Pref., . 103—106 & Warrant may, on depositing his Warrant at the 
199,005, Dec. 18 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . . | T7—80 Registered Office of the Company, or at any Bank 
85,701, Sept. 25 6 6 ae kat, Se. Bae, me. 74—79 approved by the Directors, not less than 48 hours 
a10.& zhelidge, Macennese, before the time of holding any Meeting or ad- 
81 — : ; : 
“po . -_ - : } i “set + me. : a a os 904 journed Meeting of the Company, with a state- 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, ment in writing of his name and address, be pre- 
1 322,220 0% July 10 — 7 and Epsom Cons, , . 112—115 es oa sent at such Meeting and vote thereat in respect 
126,000 a a 6 5 Do. ip.c. Pref... . . .| 95—98 97 of the shares included in such warrant. 
1,013 464 ° Dec. 18 5 5 Do. 6p.c.Deh.. . . . | 100—103 1¢0 By order of the Board, 
F, ELIOT WILLIAMS, 
Quotations at :—a.—Bristo]. b.—Liverpool. ¢c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. ¢.--Sheftield. /.—The General Manager and Secretary. 
uotation is per £1 of stock. g.—Paid on £10 Shares. * Ex. div. + Paid free of income-tax. | For year. Montague House, 
Div. =10 p.ct. p.a. less tax and Jess tax on interim dividend. Devonshire Square, 
London, E.C. 2, 
= Feb. 27, 1931. 
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BY ORDER OF THE DIRECTORS. 
Last Day for the receipt of Tenders, 11th MARCH, 1931. 


PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE 


GAS LIGHT & COKE COMPANY 


(Lucorporated by Act of Parliament, 1855.) 


SALE BY TENDER 


£70,000 5°/, PERPETUAL DEBENTURE 
STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE--£97 Per £100 STOCK. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
THe Dtrecrors OF THE PLYMOUTH AND STONEHOUSE Gas LiGHtr AND CoKkre Company 
are prepared to receive, not later than 5.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 11th March, 1931, 
Tenders for the above Stock in amounts of not less than £10 in multiples of £1. 


A Deposit of 10 per cent. of the nominal amount of stock tendered for must accompany the 
Tender, and the balance of the purchase money is to be paid not later than 31st March, 1931, 
from which date the interest will commence to accrue. 


Interest is payable half-yearly on 1st April and 1st October. A full half-year’s Interest 
will be paid on 1st October, 1931. 


The Company was incorporated by Special Act of Parliament in 1855, and now supplies 
Gas to more than 44,000 consumers in Plymouth, Stonehouse, Plympton, and adjacent districts. 


The increase in the demand for Gas is shown by the following figures :— 


Sales of Gas for Year to 31st March, 1921 af +9 1,362,175,000 cubic feet. 
Do. + is - 1926 oe ie 1,643,327,000 ,, 
Do. i. . ps 1930 a of 1,845,563,000 __,, 
The Net Revenue of the Company for the Year ended 31st March, 1930, 
was ote nd nt oe ei! én pe ek hs £49,500 
The Interest on the issued Loan Capital amounted to ee ite she 7,437 


Leaving available for Dividends on the Ordinary Stock and Shares fh £42.062 15 





The present issue of Capital is being made to repay the 74 per Cent. Debenture Stock 
due for redemption on 31st March, 1931. A saving of approximately £1,700 per annum in 
interest will thus be effected. 

A Brokerage of ten shillings per cent. will be paid on Allotments made in respect of 
Applications bearing the stamp of a Broker, Banker, or other Approved Agent. 

Copies of the Prospectus and Forms of Tender may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned. 

By Order of the Directors, 


GEORGE H. BOLTON, 


Secretary. 
26, George Street, Plymouth, 
2flh lebruary, 1931. 
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ALUMINIUM 





... When corrosion impairs efficiency. 


Because of the prevalence of highly corrosive fumes in the 
district, the copings of this group of chemical plant buildings 
are protected with aluminium flashings. 
sion-resistance also commends the metal in gas applications where 
rustlessness and resistance to the products of gas combustion 
are all-important—for example, canopies, globe galleries and 


This property of corro- 








diffusers, meter parts, fire sur- 
rounds, flue pipes, oven linings, 
warehouse lamp bodies and re- 
flectors and water heater tops. 
Our booklets, No. 317, ‘‘ Aluminium Chemical 








Plant,"* and No. 332,‘‘ Powdered and Granu- THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO. LTD 
lated Aluminium,’’ give full information on g~LUMINIUM PRODUCERS, ADELAIDE HOUSE. 
this and kindred matters. KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. €.C.4 
LET ALUMINIUM PAINT *Phone: Mansion yal and 8074 ‘Grams pet ag Bilgate 


KEEP YOUR GASHOLDERS COOL. 
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Necessary 


Link 


To the Mansion or the 
Cottage. 


THOMAS GLOVER &CO.LTD 


Original Dry Meter Mekers : Established in 1844. 
Gothic Works: EDMONTON : LONDON : Ni8 : € Branches. 




















PARKINSON'S 


SINGLE TUBE GAUGES 


One Pattern; IntercHatrgeable. 
Pressure, Vacuum, Differential. 
Scale starts from 
ZERO 
Inches of Water 
Inches of Mercury 
Ibs. per sq. in. 











W. PARKINSON & CO., 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METEHS), LTD 


Cortacr Lane, City Roap, Beut Barn Roan, | RAPuAEL Srreer, 
LONDON, E.C.1. | BIRMINGHAM Cromac STReet, 
Telegrams: *\ INDEX, "PHONE, | ,._, - = BELFAST, 
Lonpon.” | “GasmeTeRs, B'Ham.” | « PREPAYMENT, BELFAST.” 
*Phone Nos, ; 4270 Clerkenwell | 2245 Midland, B'ham. 2374 Belfast. 








Can now be supplied to 
show both pressure and 
vacuum. 

















